ILLUSTRATED FICTION SUPPLEMENT 
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literature 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


THE HUMAN AQUARIUM 


By C. W. SALEEBY 





E. G. O. on “ Sartor Resartus” 


ISRAEL IN FICTION 


By HORACE SAMUEL 


OF THE PAINTING OF PAGEANTS 
“THE WALLS OF JERICHO” 


REVIEWS BY F. CHAPMAN, Mrs. ARTHUR BELL, L. R. PHELPS, 
C. W. SALEEBY, F. KETTLE, &c. &c, 


FICTION SUPPLEMENT 


™ Containing Reviews of “The Prodigal Son.” “ The Garden of Allah,” “The Brethren,” 
“ A Lady in Waiting,” “ The Loves of Miss Anne,” “ The Farm of the Dagger,” 


“Major Weir,” “Sons o' Men,” “Rimingtons,” and many other recent novels. 





FOUR LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


WEEKLY: THREEPENCE. | 











































THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CIRCULAR. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


| hoe — - fae R8 PF, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 

100 St. MArtTIn’s Lane, LONDON, W.C., 
AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 

M ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 

Commissions executed. 


“ Your Catalogue for 1903 is the most delightful 
production of its kind that ever came my way.” 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 
The NEW CATALOGUE for 1904, 
choicely printed in red and black, 
done up in old style blue wrapper, 
uncut edges, mailed free on request. 


THOS. B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for 
COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY should be 
sent not later than Noon on Thursday to 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. Terms, &c., on 
application. 


the | 
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} 
LASSIFIED PRESS CUTTINGS.—Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Sociology, Science, fine 
Arts, Literature, History, Travel, &c. &c. News- 
paper cuttings, 2s. 6d. per 100; 1s. 6d. for 50. 
Magazine articles, 8s. 6¢. per 100; 50 for 5.— 
JOHN W. PICKLEs, Thornton, Bradford. 


Ee eee &e., 9d. 1,000. 
Latin, French, German translations; 
Scientific MS. ; Plays, Poetry.—Miss HANDLEY, 
Berkhamstead. 
UTHORWS’ MSS., Sermons, Plays, Envelopes, 
&c., carefully typed at home (Remington), 
9d. per 1,000 words. Orders promptly executed. 
—M. M. L., 7 Vernon Road, Clapham, S.W. 


toae-e-¢ promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 
and references. — Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
PUBLIC LECTURES ON FRENCH LYRICAL 
POETRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


ROFESSOR LOUIS M. BRANDIN, L. és L 
(Paris), Ph.D., will deliver a Course of 
Ten Public Lectures in French on FRENCH 
LYRICAL. POETRY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
and on the ROMANS D’AVENTURE on the 
following Mondays: November 7th, 14th, 21st, 
28th, December 5th, 1904, February 6th, 13th, 
20th, 27th, and March 6th, 1905, at 4.30 p.m. 
These Lectures are open to all Students of the 
University without payment or.ticket. Cards 
of admission may be obtained by others on 
application to The Academic Registrar, Uni- 
versity of London, South Kensington, 8.W. 
'YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., 10d. per 
1,000, all descriptions; neat, prompt, 
accurate; duplicating a speciality, Shorthand. 
Testimonials. — Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon 
Street, Fulham, 8.W. 





‘Surplus Library Books and New Remainders 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


The NOVEMBER LIST, NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, Biography, and Fiction. Sent 
POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 





SERRAVYVALLO’S TONIC 





Used in the Leading Hospitals of paren. 
the appetite. Ene 


J. SERRAVALLO, Trieste ; Agencies all ‘over the world. 





STRONCLY RECOMMENDED 


As a Restorative. 





“I have to thank you for the samples of 


SERRAVALLO’S TONIC. I have used some of 
the wine as a restorative in elderly invalids 
with benefit.” 


An Efficient Pick-me-up. 





it is delicious. 
but I have tried it upon myself, and when 
tired with work it seems an efficient pick-me- 
up.” 


“Thanks fur SERRAVALLO'’S TONIC; 


I have not tried it in practice, 


Considerable Value. 





Anemia, 
Debility Therefrom. 


“I have to thank you for samples of 


SERRAVALLO’S TONIC, and have tried them. 
I consider that the preparation has a consider- 
able tonic value, and is well borne by the 
stomach.” 


w-—-. 


with Dyspepsia and 








“I have tried your SERRAVALLO's 


TONIC in several cases and find it has done 
excellently well in such cases: 
mostly 
Debility therefrom. I 
in testifying on its behalf.” - 


they have 

Anemia with Dyspepsia and 

have much pleasure 
H 


been 


Recommended by over 3,000 Doctors. Children take the wine cheerfully. It promotes 
rgises digestion, Literature and Hospital Reports on application. 


Brit sh Depot: 46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.O, 








COMPETITION COUPON. 


*,.* This Coupon is also available for ANY 
and should be attached to the 


COMPETITION, | 
Ms. | 
















“ ACADEMY” 


(here say Book, Picture, &c.) 
Name 


(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
( Betng an Annual Subscriber) 


Address 


FREE ADVERTISEMENT COUPON. 
Insert attached advertisement on the conditions named, of 


attendance. 





Nov. 5, 1904, 











BOARD AND RESIDENCE, 
CLOSE TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ENTRAL for all parts of London; near Tube 
Station and numerous Omnibus Routes. In a 


| Lady’s comfortable home. Baths, H. and C. Good 


Apply, The Manageress, 24 Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 
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BEST NOVELS 


Major Weir 
K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 








K. L. MONTGOMERY. 6s. 
Under Tropic Skies. 


LOUIS BECKE. 6s. 


With Sword and Pen 


— 
Three Dukes 








They Twain 6s. 
Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON. 


The Perils of Svmnathy 








Baron VON SCHLICHT. 6s. 
The Children of Endurance 








The Canon in Residence 
VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 6s. 





The Cardinal's Pawn 














H. C. IRWIN. 6s. 


G. YSTRIDDE. 6s. 











NINA STEVENS. 6s. 


Life in a Crack Regiment 








LUCAS CLEEVE. 6s. 











The Black Shilling 








Love Triumphant 
L. T. MEADE. 6s. 











AMELIA E, BARR. 6s. 








Meadowsweet and Rue 


. . 
The Third Experiment 
ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s. 


Nyria 














A Bachelor in Arcady 








Curiosities 
BARRY PAIN. 


1s. 
Mark Rutherford’s Works 
5 vols., cloth, each 1s. net. 

















Juvenile Gift Books 


New Treasure Seekers 
Illustrated. E. NESBIT. 6s. 








The Brownies 


in the Philippines 
Illustrated. Palmer Cox. 6s. 


Old Tales from Rome 
Illustrated. Alice Zimmern. 5s. 











SILAS K. HOCKING. 6s. 





Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 6s. 





HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 














Tales from Plutarch 65s. 








Illustrated. F. Jameson Rowbotham. 





T. FISHER UNWIN 








f “ 


JARROLD & SONS’ 


NEW LIstT 


A Thrilling Romance. 


SATAN’S COURIER, 


or, the Company Promoter. 


| By Frora HayrTer (Mrs. Northesk be Author 


of “ kelgrade, the White City of Death,” 


| Being the Secret Hi:tory of Events ators led up | 


| LAST MONTH. 1. 


to the Boer War. 

“Of supreme interest even apart from what light it 
proposes to shed upon South Atrican affairs. Regarded 
simply as a story, the book is of thrilling power.’— 
Echo, 


JUST OUT. 
A Popular Expos:tion of Phrenology. 


THE BRAIN BOOK, 


and How to Read it. 

6s, net. By H.C. Doxovan. With over 40 specially 
pretared Illustrations. 

“Can be confidently recommended to those who have 

made some little study of Phrenolozy. To those who 


FOR THE 


PROMPT & MOST ABLE 
CRITICISM 


or 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


SEE THE 


“ MANCHESTER 


COURIER,” 


| Which commands the services of a large and 


have not it will come as a revelation as the study of a 


fa:cinating science.”—Civil Service Gaze'te. 


A New Humorous Novel, 


DOC-TAILS FROM CAMBRIDCE. 


By On+Ries Kent-Harkaway, 3s. 6d. With 30 
Illustrations by FANNY Moopy. 


A Humorous Description of an Undergraduate’s Life | 


at Cambridge. 


“ Amongst @ long scries of volumes the subject recalls | 


we cannot remember any of which the humour is more 
genuine and more thoroughly enjoyable than Mr. Kent- 
Hai kaway’s sketch.”—G.asyow a rald. 


First Edition subscribed for before 
Publication.—SECOND EDITION READY. 


A SCOTTISH BLUEBELL. By 


Etra BOCHANAN Brynett. 3s. 6d. 

“ A pleasant romance of Scottish life. '—Daily Express. 

“The author weaves a skilful plot . . . the characters 
are well drawn.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


London : Jarrold & Sons, 10 and 11 Warwick Lane, E.0. 


distinguished 


STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 





THE 


‘* MANCHESTER 
COURIER ” 


Best Special Articles 


On Literary and Social Topics 
of any Daily Paper outside London 





CONTENTS 


OF THE 


Nineteenth Century 


AND AFTER 


for NOVEMBER 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS: 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PROPOSED CON- 
FEKENCE. By Sir Joum Macpong 1, O.B., LL.D, 
(Associate of the Institut de Droit Internattonal) 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND AUSTRIA. By Sir 
ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 

MOTOR TRAFFIC AND THE PUBLIC ROADS. 
Sir WALTER GILBEY, Bart. 

FREE THOUGHT IN THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. Prebendary Wuitworts. 
MR. MALLOCK AND THE BISHOP OF WOR- 

CESTER. By the Rev. H. MAYNARD Surik. 

THE EXHIBITION OF EARLY ART IN SIENA. 
By LANGTON DovGLas. 

THE LITERATURE OF FINLAND. By Hermione 
RAMSDEN. 

TABLE-TALK. By Mrs. Freperic HARRISON. 

SIR ROBERT WILSON: A FORGOTTEN ADVEN- 
TURER. By the Right Hon. Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL, Bart., M.P 

JAPANES#Z EMIGRANTS. By WiLson CrEwpson. 

WOMAN IN OHINESE LITERATURE. By Herbert 
A. GILES (Professor of Chinese at Camvridge). 

THE CHECK TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By FRANK Foxcrort. 

THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. By Cart JovuBERT. 


By 


By Sir Wemyss REID. 
WALTER FREWEN LorD. 


2. By 


| London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ln1Tep, PRINTERS, 


New Street Square, E.C 


THE JOURNAL DE LUXE or SCOTTISH 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SCOTTISH 
FIELD 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1904 


Portrait of Major Duncan Matheson, 
Lewis Castle. 

Lewis Castle. (lllustrated.) 

Angling. (Fully illustrated.) 

North Berwick and Environs. 
trated.) 

Natural History Notes. 

Experiences of an Old Shot. 

The Deer-Stalking Season. 

Sport on Moor and in Forest. 

Farm and Garden Notes. (Illustrated.) 

A Noted Athlete—A. A. Cameron. 
(With Portrait.) 

Billiards in Seotland—Portraits of 
Messrs. Inman and Dunean. 

Yachting. Golf. Bowling. Football. 
In the Stable. On the Turf. Hunt- 
ing. Fashions. &c. &c. &c. 


(Illus- 


Single Copies from Head Office, 74d. post free. 
Annual Subscription, 7%. 6d. post free. 


‘“‘THE SCOTTISH FIELD,” 


11 BOTHWELL ST., GLASGOW. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


E 


WEEKLY FRE 





‘THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post ‘Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 
postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2}d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller .or News- 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. : 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 

Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE,. WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 


THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 
1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 


the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be 


serial rates for large spaces quoted on application. 
. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements. accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by en morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


«” Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted” 
or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 


N EWSPAPER Scrap-Books. State nature of cuttings. 
—B. Bagnall, 49 Beechwood Avenue, Plymouth. 


= LOY D’S Shipping Register ( last elition) ; Armenia, by 
Lynch ; Dennis’ Works ; Dennis’ Miscellaneous Tracts; 
Dennis, Life of (not by Mr. Curll). -Birmingham 


free Libraries, Refereace Dept. (A. Capel Shaw). 


LD Maps or Books of Thanet.—Blinko & Sons, 
27 Queen Street, Ramsgate. 
Sh of a People, Lady of Lavender, City of Sarras, 
‘a Fouerd’s Life of Christ, 2 vols., Things in the Forest, 
Her Own People, Climates and Baths of Great Britain, 
2 vols.—Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 
IVINGTON, Primitive Saints and fee of Peter: Bute, 
Roman Breviary; B. Henry Suso, Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom.—Burns & Oates, Ltd., 23 Orchard 
Street, London, W. 
{" NGRAVED PORTRAITS, any quantity purchased. 
/j —The Chaucer Book Co., 37 St. Martin's 
Oourt, W.C. 
LACK’S History of Leathersellers Co.; Herbert's History 
of Twelve Livery Oo.’s.—Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 
E he Lots of Cloth Novels (Juvenile) by Henty, Ballan- 
tyne, Stables, &c.; cheap.—J. Conton, 4 Vernon 
Street, Leeds. 
\ HAKESPEARE’S Works, 9 vols., London, 1728; 8 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1795-6 ; 8 vols., Boston, 1802-4 ; 4 vols., 
London, 1808 ; 17 vols., Philadelphia, 1809; 1 vol., London, 
824.—-Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


AKEFIELD, Illustrations of New Zealand, coloured, 
folio; Oliver’s New Zealand, folio.—PFrancise 
Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


DOUART’S A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses (Long- 

mans: 1835, &c.); Silhouette before 1800; interest- 

ing small Napoleonic prints in colour.—Frank Fitz- 
Gerald, 21 Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 


DD PAR18S :—Hundred Best Pictures and “Examples 
Great Artists, state price and contents, toG, E. May 
Eermitage, East Bergholt, Colchester. 


‘NTANDARD sets of French and German Authors, 
Orieatal Books, and Bo >ksin Foreign Languages.— 
W. Heffor & Sons, 4 Petty Cury, Oambridge. 
ok Uaameaml and Sowerby, British Flora; Ullathorne’s 
Immaculate Conception; Mackaijl’s Selec; Greek 
Epigrams; Neale & Forbes’ Gallican Liturgies, 3 parts.— 
Charies Higham, 27, Farringdon Street, B.0. 
EWITT'S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s Practical 
Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillegas’ 
With the Boer Forces.—HModges, Figgis & Co., 
Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Oy RRENT Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., 
4 Manette Street, Obaring Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. 0. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 
} EMINISCENORS of a West-Oountry Parson ; Grote’s 
History of Greece, vol, 10, original large-type edition 
{good price).—A. Iredale, Torquay. 
Ww by Wilde, O.; Whistler; Beardsley ; books in 
largeand small quantities purchased. —vJ. Jacob, 
149 Edgw are Koad, Hyde Park. 
N UNNERY Life in the Church of England, by Sister 
Mary Agoes, U.S B.—_Jarvis & Foster, Lorne 
Houge, Bangor, N.W. 
jVARLY English Translations, 


Poems of works in German 
Keemett, [tlhiaca, New York. 


Dramas, and 
W. T. 


Novels, 
literature. - 


ERNARD Shaw's Unsocial Socialist, 1888, Sonnen- 
schein.—W., J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor. 


J ORKS of Anecdotes of Napoleon I., in any language. 
—Offers to Robert Lutz, Verlag, Stuttgart, 


\ 


Germany. 
ERTZ’ Electric Waves ; Lodge's Modern Views ot 
Electricity ; Helmolt's World's History, Vols. 2. 5, 6, 
Astrophysical Journal, 1902. 1903; Knowledge, Vols. 15, 16, 
bound.—Marling School, Stroud. 


Ny 


WANTED. 


HUROH on Wedgwood ; Manroe's Carrogs of Scotland 
Scott's History of Stourbridge; Thoughts in Verse, 
Sister Mary Agnes ; Gebir’s Works, edited by R. Russell ; 
Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends ; Cruise in Mediterranean, 
W. Black.—Midiand Educational Co., Ltd., 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
ULLER, The Gospel Worthy of All Acceptance ; Veitch, 
Manual of Conifera ; Schlich, Manual of Forestry, 
5 vols.; Nisbet, Studies in Forestry ; Somerville, Diseases of 
Trees; Hartwig, Forest Fungi; Baqueris, Sylviculture.— 
A, & R. Milne, Aberdeen. 


J] ASHINGTON (Gen.), Old Portraits of, and “Books 
W containing same; Any Portraits and Views of 
American Interest ; Old Books and Tracts on America and 
Carada.—_The Museum Book Store, 435 Museum 
Street, London, W.O. 


UATUOR Coronati, vol. es Dumas’ Celebrated Orimes, 
Q) vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 

ols. (Salisbury ), 1763. —Myers & Co., 59 High Hol- 
vorn, London, W.O. 


AOCEY’S Specifications ; ; Inglis (Lady), Siege of 
Lucknow : Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to; Willis, 
Canterbury Cathedral. -James Parker & Co., 
31 Bedford Street, Strand. W.O. 
AKLUYT Society, 1847-1904, any; Cromlech of 
Howth ; French Testament, circa 1550; Heraclitus 
Ridens, No. 1, 1680; Graves, Engenius and Columnella.— 
H. H. Peach, 37 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


AWE'S Little England -beyond Wales ; Annales Ca m- 
briensis; Nisbet’s System of Heraldry ; Loggia of 
Jesus ; Redonte’s Les Roses ; anything scarce or curious on 
Cornwall, old prints, maps, engravings, &c.—Pollard, 
Bookseller, Penzance. 





EPORT Modern Theological Works by best authors. 


Must be cheap and in good condition.—Princi- 


pality Educational! Depot, Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 
\Oardiff. 





AX MULLERS Sacred Books of the East ; Sacred 
Books of China, vols, 2, 3,4 of Texts of Confucianism, 
trans. by Legge, Olarendon Press, 1879 [?]. — Public 
Library, Gravesend, Kent. 


HITE'S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest, 

large paper, good condition, publishers’ covers ; 

Dalecarlian Conjuror’s Day-Book (Ohatelaine).—Thos. 
Ratcliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 


YOUVENIR or Pocket Tablet for 1848; Prints of the 
Foot Guards; Microcosm of London, vols. 1 an’ 2, 
uncut.—Robson & Co., 23 Coventry St., Piccadilly, W. 
ARING-GOULD, S., The Book of Were-Wolves, 1865 

or other edition.—A_ &., 14 More’s Garden, Chelsea. 


RENOH Revolution ; Mémoires of Bishop Grégoire.— 
E. A. 8., Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 


DVENTURES in Tibet, by Abbé Tuc, early edition; 
Oscar Wilde's Works, orig. edits., or 1st, but no Ameri- 

can or Paris reprints, Oatalogues of books solicited.— 
Spencer & Greenhough, 102 Granby St., L-icester. 


NY OLD PRINTS, Engraving, Maps, early Books or 
Pamphlets on America and Australia; anything on 
Money, Bullion, rade, Commerce, Coin, Political Economy. 
—Henry Stevens, Son & Styles, 39 Grent 
Russell Street London, W.O. 


EBER, on Track Materials ; Whateley, Doctrine of the 

Pagans, 1726 ; Warder, True Amazons, 1721; Roger 

Williams, Letters by Bartlert, 1882.—Suckling & Co., 
13 Garrick Street, London, W.C. 





LACKSTONE’S Commentaries and Ooke’s Institutes ; 
any elitions.—Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 
$ Chancery Lane, London, W.OC. 





HORBURN’S Coloured Figures of British Birds.— 
Achilles Taylor, 198 Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham. 


= of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2 ; also any by 
G. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


NGLISH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; Guy 

Mannering. Tighest prices offered. Large-t stock in 

Wales. Any quantities for cash, All Welsh books pur- 
chised.—Williams's Old Book Stor.s, Ruthin. 


prepaid ; 


WANTED. 


ALLADES in Blue China, 1880 or 1881 
Barivg-Gould (S.), Iceland, 1863 
——Were Wolves, 1865 
Banker (T.), Art of Ang:ing, 4to, 1653 
Barlow (F.), Severall W: - of Hunting, Hawking and 
Fishing, plates, fotio, 167 
Barrington (G.), New South Wales, 1810 
——— Botany Bay 
Bartsch, Le Peintre Graveur, Set or Long Run 
Basile (G.), The Pehtamerone; 
Batehelar’s Banquet, 1603 5 
Bate’s (H. W.), River Amazon, 2 vols., 1863 
Beaumont (F.), Poems, 4to, 1640, or any of his Plays 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., i843 
1 vol. 1647 
Beauty and the Beast, small square child's book, 18tt 
Beckford, Thoughts on Hunting, 1781, 1796, or 1810, or any 
old edition 
—" Cs: Verdant Green, ‘finst adition, 1853-1854- 


Bee(The), Essays on Interesting Subjects, 1759 

Behmen (Jacob) Works, 4 vols., 4to, 1764-81 

Bell (Carrer, E. and A.), Poems, 1846 

Bell (T.), Kalogynomia, 8vo, 1821 

Belvoir Hunt, Journal of the, any years 

Bennett (C. H.), any books with coloured illustrations by 
before 18/0 

Bentham and Muller, Flora Australiensis, 3 vols. 

Bentham (W.), Handbook British Flora, 2 vols., 8vo, 1865 
Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Cutest Street, W.0. 
j) H. BRADLEY'S Ethical Studies; Maoge vige’s ou 

« Glasgow, 1896; Poetical Works, edited 
Grosart.—D. Wyille & i, Bootectionn, 


FOR SALE. _ 


ONSTITUCIONES Artis Gemetriz Secundum Encly- 
derh ; a facsimile of the early poem on Freemasonry. 
1889 ; a perfectly clean copy; original binding, rubbed, 
What ohen ?—B., 24 Muswell Hill, N. 
TUDIO, Whirlwind, The Savoy, The Butterfly, The 
Dome, all in parts ; The Evergreen, Phil May’s Annuals, 
— sets. Best offers to Bayne, 36 Annette Street, 
asgow. 








ARK TWAIN, Rdition de Laze; Gasquet's Eve of 
Reformation, lst edition.—A. D. Brash, County 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


PECIAL offer of Walter Orane's Masterpiece ; .Spenser’s 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10s. net, published at 
£10 15s.—Henry F. Bumpus, 335 High Holborn, W.0 


HAKESPEAREANA.—Chalmers’ Apology and’ Malone’s 

Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. ; 
Green's Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1870, Bs. 6d. 
—Button, 155 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


OLTAIRE, (uvres, complete, 17 vols., calf. 1762, Bs. ; 
Connoisseur, compigte to date, 36 parts, 42s. : Lange, 








| Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864, 10s.; Rowlandson’s Westmin- 


ster ster Election, 1784, 28s. —David Cadnoey, Oambridge. 


(YONNOISSEUR, ‘vol. 2 Moro and Parts 5 to 26, ps 
editions, new. —Combridage’s Library, 56 
Church Road, Hove. 


OUND (J. H,), The Commune ‘ot London, | new, for 
5s. 6d. (pub. 12s. 6d.); Sheppard (E.), The Old Roja! 
Palace of Whitehall, illustrated,’hew, for 7s. 6d. (pub. ~* ), 
postage free ; The Paston Letters, a.p. 1422-15)9, edited 
James Giirdaer, of the Public. Record Office, new ented 
tibrary edition, 6 vols., £3 15s. net; Banks (M. L.), 
Blundell's Worthies, forming a series of Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Men who have been connected wit bh 
the - chool. portraits, 7s 6d. net ; The Register of Blundell's 
School, 1770-1282, with Introduction aud appendices by 
A Fisher, illustrated, 12s. net._James G. Commin, 
230 High Street, Exeter. 


ORRIS’S Earthly Paradise, Whitmen’s oer A 
Shelley’s P. ems, in one Voliime, 200 page#, 4$d., free ; 
Socialist Portraits of Bellamy, Blatchford, Davidson, Morris, 
Tolstoy, Dr. Wallace, 44. the set; free. — Joseph 
Edwards, Kirkintilioch, Glasgow. — 


FFERS Wanted for Vols. 101 to 142 of the Proceedings 
of Institution of Civil Engineers.—F., 19 Dartmouth 
Street, S. W. 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIUMS... 


Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews and Advertisements of New Books, &c. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
THe EVENING PaPgEk OF THE 4 
AND His FAMIty. 


lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columna for New Rooks. 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


OrFicks: Newrron Sr., Hotnorx, Loxnoy, W.C. 





EpucaTED MAN 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of ouerems 
Ss 
Evening faper in the Kingdom for Pub- 

e 





THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


has been PROVED to be far. ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. 





THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Established 1821. 
Published Daily. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be ore of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Ooutains special columns devoted to literary 
matters, 


Price One Penny. 








THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPCLAR FEATURES ARF :— 


and Dramatic Events. 
Acience and Art specially dealt with. 


its Everywhere. 


The Gest, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Corresponden 





THE SPHERE 
Gd. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. 8. 
appears each Week. 
Also List of Books Received. 


SPEOTAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNOEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Devotes a great deal ofspaceto literary matters 


Moderate rate for Publishers’ Advertisements 





OLDEST HALFPENNY PAPER 
THE ECHO 


*** The Echo’ is the most literary of the popular 
evening papers.” — Windsor Magazine. 


19 ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE OIRCUS, E.0, 








THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 


tion in Ireland. 


London Editorial Offices: 153 FLEET STREET. 
Advertisement Offices : 61 FLEET STREET. 





The largest and most influential circula- 


Special page of book reviews every Friday. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 
Tne Morning Newspaper for Aberdeen 
AND THE 


Northern Haif of Scotland, 
Reviews of books appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserred on Literary Page. 


NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTY REVIEWED. 
149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








LonDoN OFFICE : 






THE YORKSHIRE POST 
(LEEDS) 


ESTABLISHED 1754. 
The Leading Provincial Daily. 


Has the Largest Circulation in England. 


SPECIAL REVIEW DAY WEDNESDAY. 








Applications for above spaces should be made to Messrs. Crossley § Co., 57a Coleman Street, London, L.C. 


Special Rates for a Series will be quoted. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE—(ontinud. 


FOR SALE. 


OHN LOCKE.—Essay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
e) = lstedition, splendid condition. What offers ?—E. G. J. 
Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Oldham. 


ELSON and his Times, by Lord Charles Beresford and 

H. W. Wibon, with many illustrations (9s, net), for 

7s.; Architecture in Italy, from Sixth to Eleventh Century, 
by Raffaele Oattaneo (21s.), for 10s. 6d.—Farmer & 
Sons (Young's Library). 179 Kensington High Street, W. 


OOK-PLATES3.—A quantity of Armorial, Ohippendale, 


and other * Ex libris,” assorted in packets of 6, 12, 
and larger quantitie.—H. @. Gadney, 5 St. Paul’s, 
Canterbury. 


IMB’S Curiosities of London, 8s.; Smith’s Barbizon 

Days, 5s. ; Berner’s Boke, St. Albans, 1901, 8s. 6d. ; 

Rye’s Record Searching, 2s. 6d ; Tooley’s Royal Palaces, 

4s. All new copies.—Gatloway & Porter, Book- 
sellers, Cambridge. 





LANTIN PRESS. M. Apuleii Opera Omnia, Queestiones 
et Conjecture, Antwerpie, C. Plantin, 1596, 18mo, 
vellum. What offers?—M. HM. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
Dublin. 
AZZINI'S Works, complete, 6 vols., cr. 8vo, cl., as 
Lew, 15s. 
Greenwel:’s British Barrows, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Dickens’ Pic Nic Papers, 3 vols., cr. 8vo, uncut, 50s. 
Grammont's Memoirs, fine etchings, 2 vols., roy. 8vo, 21s. 
Howitt'’s Visits to Remarkable Places, fine cuts, 2 vols., 
8vo, cl. 9s. 
Burney’s Camilla. Ist elit., 5 vols , hf. ef., 16s. 
Symond.’ Michelangelo, Ist edit., 2 vols., sm. 4to, 50s. 
—— Life, ed. Brown, 1st. edit.. 2 vols,, 28s. 
Thackeray's Complete Works, 13 vols., bf. red morocco, 
illust., cheap. 50s. (less than cost of binding). 
— On tbe Old Road, Ist edit., 3 vols., 8vu. orig. bds., 
8 


~—— Arrows of the Chac?, il'ust,, Ist edit., 2 vols., 8vo, 
bds., 15s. 

Goschen’s Life of Goschen, portraits, 2 vols., roy. 8vo, 

_ 10s. 6d. (36s. net), 1903 

¥ — Dramatic Works, ed. Ewald, 2 vols., 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


Landor’s Imaginarv Conversations, 6 vols., 1°s., Dent, 1891. 
R. Browning's Poetical Works, 6 vols., orig. cl., 10s. 64.. 1884. 
Tyndall's Glaciers of Alps, Ist e ‘it.. orig. cl., 16s. 1860. 
Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt, 8vo, cl.. 6s. 
Boceaccio's Decameron, Chalon’s plates (including the 8 su p- 

pressed ones in portfolio), 2 vols., 26s. 
All foregoing good clean copies in original cloth. 

Goldic, Cliff Road, Leeds. 


Ts SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 

illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
L. Blancho, W. Rothenstein, M. Beerbohm, J. Fenncll, W. 
Sickert.—Write, H., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 


FOR SALE. 


ARGE Collotype vort. of “ Fontenoy,” Lord Clare, 

now §s.,a few only; P. M. Egan's Hist. of Co. and 

City of Waterford, 1,009 pp., ill., free, 1s. 6d.—James 
Hayes, Bookseller, Ennis. 


| VELYN’S Silox, 2 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 18265, 15s, ; 
Conington’s Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols., 8vo, 
7s. 6@.; Oliver Twist, 2 vols., 3rd edition, uncut, 42s. ; 
| Dickens’ Hard Times, lst edition, uncut, 2ls.—HMiscoke 
| & Son, Richmond. Surrey. 


ARGAIN 3.—Kipling’s Works, edition De Luxe, 21 vols., 
as new, £14 14s. ; Armstrong s Hogarth, new (£10 10s. 
net), £4 15*.; Decameron, 2 vols. and portfolioextra plates, 
30s.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Bir- 
| mingham, 


TANLEY’S Darkest Africa, 2 vols., 8vo, 1899, 7s. 6d. ; 
| M. Henry’s Commentary, 3 vols., folio, 1786, rough 
| calf, soiled, 10s.; Mra. Trimmer’s Sacred History, 6 vols., 

12mo., calf, 1806, 8s. 6d.; Green’s Short History, illus- 
| trated, 4 vols., 4-imit. calf, new, 35.—E, Idle, 23 Bray- 
burne Avenue, 8.W. 


| OCCACCIO’S Decameron: illustrated with fine en- 

graviogs (also portfolio containing 8 suppr-s:ed 

plates and the suppressed passage iu the third day). 2 volz., 

| roy. 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, very handsome set, published 

|}at £3 3s. our price 2ls.—Juckes’ Book Stores, Bir- 
| mingham. 


_ 
TUDIO.—A Set to date, in parts, with or without extra 

kK) nos. ; also Sets of Butterfly, lst series, 1893 ; 2nd series, 

| 1899.—Offers to Kilgour, 26 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 





B22; or the Compleat Book of Gardening, 1737, 
leather, good condition ; Graphic, vols. 1, 2. 3, 5, 7, 8, 
| 9, cloth, Best offers — Hon. Sec., Lit. institute, Dorking. 


ILLIAMS’ Principles : Real Property, 10s. ; Martian 

(Maurier), 4s. ; Facts in Mesmerism ( townshend), 

3s. fd.; Wandering Jew (Sue), 3s.; COassell’s Physician, 

12s. 6d.; Many Inventions, 4s.-Lioyd & Townsend, 
13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


OVELS for Winter Evenings.—A parcel of 10 surplus 

6s. Library Novels will be forwarded, car. pd., for 

5s. 6d., by Modern Library Co., 56 Oxford Road, 
Manchester. Appreciated by Institutions after reading. 


| HE Death of none, Akbar’s Dream, &ec.. by Tenny- 
| son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, only 
| 560 copies printed, certificate attached, price 21s.—W. 





| Summers Morris, Bookseller, Swindon. 


OR Sale :—Lizars’ Anatomical Plates; lerge edition ; | 
in good condition, minus clasps. What offers ?-- 
Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ORTER (Robert Ker), Traveliing Ske'cbes in Russia 

and Sweden, 1805-6-7-8, coloured plates, 2 vols., 4to., | 

ef.. London, 1809. Offers? County Gentleman's Estate 

Book, 1904, 5s. free (pub. 10s. 6¢.).—Oxford Re- 
formers’ Bookshop, 56 Higli Street, Oxford. 





FOR SALE. 
OUNTY Views, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales ; 
Foreign Views; Miscellaneous Portraits; Costume 
Plates; Art Union Illustrations to Pilgrim's Progress, 


Castle of Indolence, Tempest, Idyll: of the King. Parcels 
sent on approval.—Ridgway, (iravesend. 


IOTOR HUGO'S Works, 28 vols., new, 35s ; Eywan's 

Life of an Actor, 1892. binding ink stained, 8s.; Six 

copies Sullivan’s Opera [vauuoe, piano score, 7s.—Ruttor 
Co., Moorland Road. Leeds. 

LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, incompiete 

set, bound, 93 vols., backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged, 

What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical Institution, 

Edinburgh. 


HE Goupil Art Biographies, Henry VIII., Oharles I. 

Charles II., Prince Kdward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose- 

phine, Marie Louise, Napoleoa e> son Fils, &c.; large and 
sinall paper copie:.—S. W. Simms, Bath. 


IRST Editions of Moderu Authors, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by 
G.and R, Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 
Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


ASSELL’S History of England, 10 vols., 20s.; Stanley's 
Jewish Church, 8vo, 3 vols., 15s. ; Technical Educator, 
new, 6 vols., 15: —C. A. Streicher, York. 


OUS3EAU’S Confessions, illustrated edition, 1874, 

4s. 6d. ; Gil Blas Smollet’s Translation, adorned with 

cuts, 4 vols., half calf neat, 1789, 7s. 6d., post free.—J. We 
Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


IBERALISM; its Principles ani Proposals, by 

H, Samuel, introd. by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquito, M P., 

5s., for ls, 6d.; English Music in the 19th Century, by 

Maitland, 5s. net, for 1s. 6d., postage 4d. excra.—Watker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ALERIE des Femmes Fortes, Elzevir, 1650, London, 
P. le Moyne, illustrated, calf gilt, 5} x3; Galerie des 
Peintres Flamands, &c., 2 vols., Paris, 1792, M. Lebrun, 
engravings, fine condition, calf, 164x10$; Johnsons 
Dictionary, 2 vols., London, 1773, 4th edition, revised by 
Dr. J., stout calf, 174 x 103 ; Petrarch's Works, Latin, 1 vol., 
calf, old type, 13x84; Don Pirlone & Roma, Pinto, 3 vois, 
Turin, 1850, illustrated, 2nd edition, red cloth and calf, 
13x10; Life of Michael Angelo, Duppa, London, 1806, 
illustrated, boards and calf, 1 vol., 144x11; Le Imprese 
Illustre de J. Ruscelli, Venice, 1580, illustrated, 1 vol., 
4x6 ; Les Septre Livres de Josephus Aco. Olindo, Paris, 
1953, calf, arms of Lenonville, cover damaged, 1 vol., 
13§ x84 ; El Kitab, Amsterdam, 1731, 10 x 84 x 6, old, leather 
end brass ; set of Hogarth’s Prints, Marriage 4 la Mode, 
framed black and gilt, fair condition—A. E. Young, 
38 Shoe Lane, Farringdon Street, E.0. 










































































The 


Cassell'& Company’s | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE NAVY AS I! HAVE 
KNOWN IT. 
By Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE, C.M.G. 
16s. net. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMO- 
RIES, & EXPERIENCES OF 
MONCURE CONWAY. 


2 Vols., with Portraits, 30s. net the Set. 








UNDER THE CARE OF THE 
JAPANESE WAR OFFICE. 
By ETHEL McCAUL. 

With 23 Illustrations. 6s. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
LANTERN. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 
K.C.V.0., &¢. 


With 39 Illustrations. 12s. net 








FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


With Portrait Frontispiece. 18s. net. 








Pocket Editions of Works by 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
Now Ready, 2s. net each; leather, 3s. net. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 
THE WRECKER. 
ISLAND NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. 
Also published. 
KIDNAPPED, CATRIONA, and 
THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION Now Ready. 


Complete in 6 Vols. 14s. net each. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A, 


The Complete Edition contains 56 Col- 
oured Plates & about 2,500 Illustrations. 








ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
CASSELL’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA. 
Concise and Comprehensive. 
12s. 6/7. net. 








THE ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
8 Vols. 10s. 67. each. 











A Catalogue of CASSELL & OOMPANY'S New Books 


for the Autumn Season will b2 seat free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London, 


and all Booksel'ers. 
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READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Creat Englishmen 
of the 16th Century 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D. 


Author of “A Life of William Shakespeare,’ &c. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
Contents. 

PREFACE. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE 
CENTURY. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 

FRANCIS BACON, 

SHAKESPEARE'’S CAREER. 

FOREIGN INNLUENCES 
SHAKESPEARE. 

INDEX. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE OLD ROAD. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 

With num ous Photogravures ard other Illustrations 
by WILLIAM Hype. Maps and Plans. 3ls. 6d. net. 
The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the 

old prehistoric trackway from Winchester to 

Canterbury, perhaps the oldest monument 

of civilisation in England, is here traced in 

detail by Mr. H. Belloc, author of “ The 

Path to Rome.” 

The antiquity of the road is demonstrated, 
and the reason why of its existence, its 
termini, and the particular line of country 
that it follows is elucidated in a very striking 
and original fashion. In the first section 
the author expounds the philosophy of 
island roads with characteristic daring and 
a minimum of dryasdust archeology. The 
second half of the book contains a minute 
survey of the route from the North Gate, 
Winchester, to the West Gate of Canterbury. 


167TH 


ON 


NOW READY, 


THE ANCESTOR. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF COUNTY AND 
FAMILY HISTORY, HERALDRY, AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Edited by OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 
Number XI. Imp, 8vo. Illustrated. 5s, net. 
Contents. 


THE WILD WILMOTS. H. 

PEDIGREE or THE PAMILY OF WILMOT, 
EARLS OF ROCHESTER. 

AN Oc FICIAL ‘Mes OF THE BATTLE OF 
AGINCOURT. A. R. Malden. 

THE PEDIGREE or FREKE., 

OLDEST FAMILIES: XIII. THE BASSETS. ~ B. 

A :~ SIBLE SAMBOURNE ANCESTRY. V. S. 


mborn 
GEORGE DIGBY, EARL OF BRISTOL. H. R. 


SHIELDS. pen CLIFTON REYNES. Thomas 
epard. 

THE DELAFIELDS AND THE EMPIRE. Oswald 
Barron. 

DELAFIELD PEDIGREE. 

COMYN AND VALOIGNES. 

LETTERS OF THE FANES AND INCLEDONS. 

A GREAT MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 

A ROYAL PEDIGREE. 

GENEALOGIST’S CALENDAR OF CHANCERY 
PROCEEDINGS. 


J. Horace Round. 


| WHAT IS BELI 


EVED. 
THOMAS WILL’S BOOK OF CRESTS. 
re GEEDING: THE EARLY CHANCERY PRO- 


DINGS. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., 





Ltd., 


| INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goopricu 


Freer, Author of “Outer Isles, Il ustrated, 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
ENGLISH METAL-WORK. 93 Draw- 


ings by Wi LIAM TWOPENNY. Text by LAURENCE 


Binyox. Imp. 8vo, 15s. net, 
THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE 
FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION, By R. L. 


BREMNER. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY SERVICE IN THE INDIAN 
ARMY. By General Sir J. Luruer Vavesan. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 
CmarLes WuistEy, Author of “A Book of 
Scouodrels,” &ce. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 
CROS?. By Puruip A. WILKI‘S. Illustrated with 
Por: raits of about 400 of the Recipients, Imp. 8vo, 
21s. net. 


LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. 
Edited and arranged by W. H. Hetrox, B.D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By 8. ArmiTAGE- 


Smita. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 
18s. net, 


QUINTIN HOGG. A Biography. By 
Erre. M. Hoge, With an Iutrodaction by the 
Deke of ARGYLL, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


WAYFARER’S LOVE. Poems Edited 
by tre Duchess of SUTHERLAND. Feap. 4to. Cover 
designed by WALTER CRANE. 6s, net. 


WILLIAM COBBETT. A Study of his 
Life as shown ia his Writiegs. Hy E. I. CaRLyLe. 
Demy 8vo. Iliustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 
PROSPEOTS IN SOUTH AFRIOA. By Oolon |! 
OwEN THomas. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 
By WiittaM OSLER, M.T., F.R.S., Regias P.ofeszor 
of Medicine at Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


OWEN SEAMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen 


SEAMAN. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 64. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
BORROWED PLUMES. | 3:. 62. net. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. 
By Joun Fox, Author of * Th: Little Shepberd of 
Kingdon Come” With Coloured I)lustratious. 
3s. 6d. net. ed ‘Ae 


SIX-SHI Lu NG NOVELS. 


VERANILDA. By GerorGE GIssING, 
Author of “The Private Papers of Heory Rye- 
croft,” &c. 

THE BANDOLERO. By Paut Gwynnz, 


Authcr of * Marta,” &c, 


ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 
By arTHUR Moore, Author of “The Knight 
Punctilious,” &c. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. By May SIiIn- 
cuarrk, Author of “Two Sides of a Question,” 
Mr. and Mrs, Nevill Tysoa,.” &c. 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. By ANNE 
Doveiss SeDewick, Author of “The Rescue,” 
“The Confounding of Camelia,” &c. 

By J. C. 


BROKE OF COVENDEN. 
SxaiTtH Author of “ Mistress Durotby Marvin.” 
Second Fdiaon. 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By 
OxotT» WaTasnxa,. Author of “The Heart of 
Hyacinth,” * The Wooing of Wistaria,” &. With 

Coloured sllustrations. 


NOW COMPLETE. 
AN ENCLISH CARNER. 


Ingatherings from our History aud Literature. 
12 untform vols. (of about 4290 8vo pagese.ch). Price 
4s net each. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With 
an Introduc:ion by Sipney LER. 2 vols. 8. net. 
* Mr. Lee bas made an immense step forward in the 
study of Elizabeshan Literatare, one which could on'y 
have been taken by a worker of his wide reading and 
industry, pnd we congratulate him and Mr. Seccomb+ 
on the publication of ‘hese vo umes which round off 
tne ENGLISH GARNER with a success the pub.isbers 
coud hard'y have hoped for.”—Atheneum 


16 James Stree’, Haymarket, £.W. 
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CCORDING to all accounts the season of 1904-5 
A will be notable for the issue of an extra- 
ordinarily large number of works of fiction. 
Will an apparently inexhaustible supply 
prove more than adequate to cope with an ever- 
increasing demand? Will this increase of quantity 
be accompanied by a corresponding increase in quality ? 
The opinions of many publishers with whom I have 
discussed the matter show variations which are 
no doubt to be ascribed to the difference of their 
varied experiences. Some are pessimistic over the grow- 
ing deterioration of literature and point to a sharp 
distinction that must be drawn between novels as 
articles of art and of commerce. Then by others I am 
told that this vast increase in production has occasioned 
a Darwinian struggle for existence among novels, with 
the result that the first-class elbow out the second and 
third rate. Personally, however, I think it impossible 
to shut our eyes to the increasing democratisation of 
fiction. Novels tend more and more to be written by 
middle-class writers for middle-class audiences and for 
the by no means inconsiderable number of those who 
consider themselves ‘‘ upper class,” and who, no doubt 
very much to their amazement, would prove on ex- 
amination to possess middle-class minds. Amusement, 
not art, is the popular cry. With a few exceptions ex- 
cellence of style is of little moment, and in many cases is 
accounted an uncalled for strain on the intelligence of 
the roader. 

But it is instructive to observe that the public is 
beginning to know what it wants and to be more dis- 
criminating in its favours. A decade ago any “ pot- 
boiler,” if only signed with a sufficiently well-known 
name, was safe for a fairly large sale; now the palate 
of Demos has grown fastidious after so large a con- 
sumption, and he is an expert connoisseur of the second 
and third-rate matter, which he so greedily devours, so 
that if his caterers show any slackening in their efforts 
they receive a prompt dismissal. To generalise on the 
type of novel now most in vogue is difficult. One pub- 
lisher has assured me that fashion in novels can only be 
compared with fashion in clothes; another that each 
book is judged on its individual merits and that the 
only cause of any supposed vogue is the host of 
imitations which invariably press hard on the track of 
a success. 


I Finp, however, that there exists a considerable 
reaction against the sexual-problem novels which were 
so popular about ten years ago. It would seem, indeed, 
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that it is the more serious and wholesome problem novel 
which is most hardly hit. It is the temperamental 
and psychological story which languishes, while the few 
select violent and owtré books, where the problem is 
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merely the label under which pornography is presented 
to an “advanced and philosophic” audience, flourish 
inordinately. On the other hand, the star of romance 
is decidedly in the ascendent ; not genuine romance be 
it understood, but that bastard which employs an his- 
toric setting to give tone and picturesqueness to an 
ordinary melodrama. It is interesting, too, to notice 
the growing influence on fiction of the Nonconformist 
conscience. The lurid and pseudo-prophetic books with 
a mission sell largely, while they frequently receive an 
added impetus from pulpit advertisement. Apart from 
such religious books as these, there is a growing demand 
for the healthy and innocuous novel of adventure and 
the good quiet story of domestic sentiment, with its 
strong, silent men and sweet, insipid women. 


One of the most interesting questions suggested by 
the present superabundance of fiction is the influence 
of the libraries on the sales. _‘‘ Books are borrowed, not 
bought, nowadays,” says one of our leading publishers 
of novels, talking concerning a _ three-and-sixpenny 
edition on the French model, “except in some half a 
dozen instances; the six-shilling novel is assimilating 
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more and more to the old three-volume book, is boy- 
cotted by the booksellers and only bought by the 
libraries. To have a larger sale at the cheaper price 


you must first kill Smith’s and Mudie’s.” Experts in- . 


variably differ, and another is more sanguine: “ The 
statement that the libraries are the arch-enemics of 
publishers is a myth,” he declares. “They help us 
materially in three ways: They stimulat. the-general 
interest of the public in fiction; they are bound to 
take in a large stock of a good novel, owing to the com- 
petition among themselves which grows more acute day 
by day ; and they conduce most effectually to that second 
and more lasting sale, which, in the case of a really 
good book, continues to exist even after the novelty 
has worn off.” 


To what extent ate the classic novelists still read? 
Authorities are again still at variance. In spite, never- 
theless, of the fact that many declare that the old 
favourites are selling as well as ever, and that heroic 
endeavours are being made to resuscitate second or 
third-rate authors, I find, on the whole, that there is 
nothing approaching the great boom in the classics that 
flourished about fifteen years ago. The truth is that 
attractive “get-up” taken in conjunction with com- 
paratively low price is an important factor in their 
popularity. They are as often as not articles of furni- 
ture rather than of use. ‘“ They are things to have in 
one’s library,” as many of their possessors would pro- 
bably say. Many people also exhibit a sheeplike 
docility in their choice of books, reading uncomplain- 
ingly that which their fathers have read before them. 
Take away their cheapness of price, their meretricious 
daintiness and the general tradition in their favour, and 
few would be read on their own merits. Yet despite the 
general deterioration of the average novel, there are 
more novelists of the first rank amongst us than at 
any other period in our history; Mr. Meredith, Mr. 
James, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Barrie, are already classics. Mr. 
Conrad is rapidly becoming one, while among women 
writers Mrs. Craigie and Mrs. Humphry Ward belong to 
as high a literary order as any of their predecessors. 


Sir Henry Craik, who has withdrawn his nomina- 
tion for the Lord Rectorship of St. Andrews University, 
thus allowing Mr. Andrew Carnegie to enter upon a 
second term of office, is about to retire from the Secre- 
taryship of the Scottish Education Department. There- 
after, Sir Henry is likely to be accepted as Unionist 
candidate for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
in succession to Mr. J. A. Campbell, brother of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who wishes to terminate 
his political career with the present Parliament. In 
the meantime it is hoped that Sir Henry will employ 
part of his leisure in the literary pursuits which even his 
busy life at the Scottish Office did not preclude. Among 
other things, he has edited selections from Swift, of whom 
he has also written a life, and he has published, in two 
volumes, ‘‘A Century of Scottish History,” though his 
“century ” considerably exceeds a hundred years. 


THERE is no scarcity of sailor novelists, but then the 
sea is environed with romance. Now, however, we are 


promised a work of fiction from the pen of a miner, or, 
as his publisher puts it, from one who “ only five years 
ago was earning his living with pick and shovel in a 
coal mine ’’—a place we are too often accustomed to hear 
Mr. P .A. Haddow, as the 


of as the scene of tragedy. 
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miner-author’s name is, is now employed on a Seettish 
newspaper, and his novel ‘“‘ Highrigg” will be published 
by Mr. T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh. 

Tue Royal Scottish, Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours has just opened its annual show in the Galleries 
of the Royal Glasgow Institute. The Society usually 
holds its exhibitions in Glasgow, but it has also on 
occasion visited Edinburgh, Dundee, and even London. 
In the present venture the water-colourists have -been 
joined by the Glasgow Art Club, which, though primarily 
a social body, occasionally promotes an exhibition of the 
works of its-members, the last of these having been held 
about five years ago. Only the lower galleries.of the 
Institute are occupied by the 440 pictures and seulptures 
that make up the joint exhibition, the east and west. 
galleries being.devoted to oils and the centre gallery to 
water-colours. 


PROMINENT among the contributors to the water- 
colour section are Sir Francis Powell, the President of 
the Society, who has three pictures; and Mr. E. A. 
Walton, who shows a large work which he entitles “ St- 
Mungo, a Legend of Glasgow Cathedral,” a subject. 
which, he had at one time intended to treat in one of the 
historic panels on the walls of the banqueting-hall of 
the Glasgow City chambers, though he ultimately chose 
another episode in the city’s history for that purpose. 
Sir James Guthrie, the President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, is among the exhibitors in the oil-colour 
section, as is also his predecessor, Sir George Reid, 
both of whom are represented by portraits. Most of 
the members of the “ Glasgow School” are represented ; 
and what may be termed a “ literary picture ” is to be 
found in Mr. Duncan Mackellar’s “ Rob Roy’s Warning 
to Francis Osbaldistone in the Crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral.” 

Mr. Percivat Giseon is the son of the Revercnd 
Morgan Gibbon. He served with distinction in the 
Boer War, and was twice captured by the enemy. On 
one of these occasions, when sentenced to be shot, he 
only extricated himself by the exhibition of fine courage 
and presence of mind. His novel “Souls in Bondage ” 
embodied many of his experiences in South Africa and 
gave him an assured position. He is acting at Peters- 
burg as special correspondent for “The Daily Mail.” 
Mr. Gibbon’s series of stories, called ‘“‘The Vrouw Gro- 
belaar’s Leading Cases,” is at present appearing in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

Wuat is Literature? Is it an art or something even 
more vital? These are the questions which “ Vernon 
Lee” has set herself to answer in her stimulating and 
suggestive article in this month’s “ Contemporary 
Review.” She insists rightly on a function of literature 
which has been far too little recognised—its power of 
providing the reader with a second life, a life of the soul 
and the imagination. This can take two phases. In the 
first place, the reader recreates his own feelings and 
sensations. To quote: 

“There is no real unveiling of Dante in the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,’ nor of Goethe in ‘ Werther’; but an unveiling 
of the reader to himself under the pressure of a greater 
personality than his own, and by the spell of processes 
which generations have elaborated. And under the name 
of Beatrice or Charlotte he falls in contemplation of his 
own mistress, or of the mistress of his dreams. If it 
were different it would be a case of What’s Hecuba 
to me ? ”’ 
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The general theory may perhaps be true to a certain 
extent, but the writer views the matter far too sub- 
jectively. Beatrice or Charlotte may no doubt suggest 
by association the not impossible she ; but, none tho less, 
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dealing with the question of “moral yalues,” as is 
evidenced by the following quotation : 


“Not only must what is presented as hateful or 
admirable be hateful or admirable in point of fact, but 


MR. JOHN MURRAY’S DRAWING-ROOM, CO ALBEMARLE STREET 


they have a definite personality of their own which they 
succeed in conveying to the normal reader. ‘“ Vernon 
Lee ” is nearer the mark when she insists on literature as 
being a means of vicarious life, a great exchange of 
omotions,. On a theory slightly similar to that of the 
Shah, who saw no point in dancing when he could pay 
nautch girls to dance for him, I find that this poor 
life of mine is too limited to. admit of my living com- 
pletely, and am consequently compelled to live at second 
hand in the lives of others. Literature is the magic 
carpet which transports me into the souls of other 
people. But Miss Lee drives her theory to death in her 
contemptuous estimate of style employed otherwise than 
as an expression of personality, and her arbitrary and 
impossible distinction between a man’s character and 
his literary talent. Like most English critics, she 
judges literature from a too subjective standpoint, and 
apparently requires a considerable intellectual effort 
before she can even approximately grasp the idea of art 
as an end in itself. 


Mr. WatTerRLow has an interesting article on Mr. 
Henry James in this month’s “ Independent Review.” 
While doing full justice to Mr. James’ marvellous 
faculty of analysis, he takes up the wrong attitude in 


also the feeling displayed should be enthusiastic. No 
novel, it can safely be said, will be of the highest 
excellence: which does not distinguish between good and 
evil, passionately as well as accurately.”’ 


Defending the alleged inhumanity of Mr. James, Mr. 
Waterlow puts in a weak and ineffectual apology 
when he declares that the author of “The Wings of 
Doves ” feels so deeply the intricacy of life as to have no 
time to trouble himself with the moral value ; and adds, 
further, “that this is a position which he is not con- 
cerned either to attack or to defend.” Surely Mr. 
Waterlow misses the whole point of the modern concep- 
tion of the novel. The aim of the true novelist is to 
portray artistically intcresting people in interesting 
situations ; the morality of the character is but a minor 
and subsidiary affair. His function is not to point 
a moral but to adorn a tale. 


Way is the number of English translations from Con- 
tinental writers of fiction so small when compared with 
that of the translations of foreign authors which are to 
be seen so frequently abrcad? The answer points, on 
the whole, both to our insularity and to our lack of 
taste. We are, it appears, too alien in our modes of 
thought and education to appreciate the masterpieces 
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of Continental fiction, though an exception must be 
made in the cases of Zola and Tolstoi, whose appeal is 
largely cosmopolitan. The only foreign authors who 
sell largely here are those writers who can be read 
merely for the story, such as Dumas, Hugo and writers 
of detective stories. It is certainly a consolation to find 
that, if we are insensible to Balzac and Flaubert, we 
have at any rate an indefatigable appreciation for De 
Boisgobey and Gaboriau, and that the latest trumpery 
suecés de scandale which has clectrified German society 
is sure of an enthusiastic welcome. Though, of course, 
willing to admit that a portion of a writer’s charm 
must of necessity evaporate in the course of trans- 
lation, I still think it an evil that those readers 
who have the misfortune to be ignorant of foreign 
tongues should be debarred from all knowledge of tho 
work of some of the finest Continental novelists. 


Tue Symphony Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, started well on 
Saturday last, as far as the performance was concerned. 
An excellent rendering was given of Elgar’s “ Intro- 
duction” and Funeral March (‘‘ Grania and Diarmid’’), 
and M. Raoul Pugno played the Mozart Concerto, No. 
8, very closely to perfection. But Tchaikovsky’s Manfred 
Symphony is a weariness, a ponderous piece of un- 
inspired programme music. Lack of inspiration seems 
to be the curse of the arts of to-day; men and women 
paint, write, compose with laborious care and often 


with superb technique—but so few have anything to say. - 


THE six weeks’ répertoire season of old English plays, 
which is to be given under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Carr at the Royalty, will open on Monday evening, 
November 7, with a revival of Congreve’s ‘“‘ Way of the 
World,” which was given at the Court for two special 
performances in the spring. During the week begin- 
ning November 14 will be given Beaumont and 
Fletcher's heroic travesty, “ The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” in which Mrs. Theodore Wright will pley the 
citizen’s wife, whose homely comments cn the play as 
it proceeds are the essence of its humour. 


Bibliographical 
Ss 
MONG the books familiar by title to many 

A readers, yet by no means easy to obtain, 

is Robert Paltock’s “Peter Wilkins”—a 

work of which Leigh Hunt never wearied, 
in which Charles Lamb delighted, and to which it 
may be said incidentally Henry Esmond and Beatrix 
referred some forty years before it was written. A 
friend of mine who wanted to buy ‘“‘ Peter Wilkins ” the 
other day found himself unable to obtain it. A six- 
penny paper-covered edition was issued in 1890, and 
Mr. A. H. Bullen’s two-volume reprint of the original 
edition in 1884, but I know of no other issue during the 
past forty years, so that among popular reprints of old- 
time romances it would seem that there is an opening for 
a new “ Peter Wilkins.” 

Samuel Johnson's “‘ Prayers and Meditations” are, I 
notice, about to be republished with an introduction by 
Mr. Augustine Birrell. These were first published 
during the year following Johnson’s death and were re- 
issued half a dozen times during the first half of the 
ninetecnth century, but only twice since, at Lichfield in 
1860, and with Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s “ Johnsonian Mis- 
cellanies” in 1897. This admirable little book, accord- 
ing to Bosweil, ‘‘ evinces beyond all his compositions for 
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the publick, and all the eulogies of his friends and ad- 
mirers, the sincere virtue and piety of Johnson.” 

“Hymns Ancient and Modern” has so long been one 
of the most familiar of hymnologies that many people 
who are interested in the “ revised version” issued this 
week may be surprised to learn that this collection was 
first published in 1861. An appendix was added in 
1868 ; in 1875 came the second edition, and in 1889 there 
were added some supplemental hymns, but now there is 
an entirely new edition. 

The publication either of a “selection” from or a 
“collection” of a poet’s writings implies a definite 
degree of recognition of his position, and many people 
should be glad that such has been accorded to so 
strong and original a writer as Mr. John Davidson. 
It is about eighteen years,since Mr. Davidson pub- 
lished his first volume, and the moment at which his 
selected poems are put before the public is not an in- 
appropriate one for running over the tale of his varied 
achievements. Mr. Davidson has written ‘“ Bruce: 
a Drama in Five Acts” (Glasgow, 1886); “ Smith, a 
Tragedy.” (1888); “ Plays” (published by J. Davidson, 
Greenock, 1889, and in London five years later) ; 
“ Perfervid” (1890); ‘‘Scaramouch in Naxos and 
Other: Plays” (1890); “In a Music Hall and Other 
Poems” (1891); “The Great Men and a Practical 
Novelist,” tales (1891); translated Montesquieu’s 
‘Persian Letters” (1892); in collaboration with Mr. 
C. J. Wills, ‘‘ Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood,” a novel 
(1892) ; “ Fleet Street Eclogues” (1893); “ A Random 
Itinerary” (1893); ‘Sentences and Paragraphs” 
(1893) ; “‘ Ballads and Songs ” (1894) ; “ Baptist Lake,” 
a novel (1894); “St. George’s Day, a Fleet Street 
Eclogue” (1895); “A Second Series of Fleet Street 
Eclogues” (1895); “Earl Lavender” (1895); “New 
Ballads ” (1896) ; ‘“‘ Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circum- 
stances,” tales (1896); translated Coppée’s “For the 
Crown” (1896); edited the text accompanying Birket 
Foster’s “‘ Pictures of Rustic Landscape ” (1896) ; “ God- 
frida, a Play” (1898); “The Last Ballad and ‘Other 
Poems” (1899); “ Self’s the Man: a Tragi-Comedy ” 
(1901) ; ‘“ The Testament of a Vivisector ” (1901) ; “The 
Testament of a Man Forbid” (1901); “ The Testament 
of an Empire-Builder”’ (1902); “A Rosary” (1903) ; 
“The Knights of the Maypole,” a comedy (1903); “A 
Queen’s Romance,’ from Victor Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas” 
(1904); “‘ The Testament of a Prime Minister” (1904) ; 
“ Selected Poems ” (1904). 

So many of the references to the books written by the 
late Lady Dilke have been either vague or incomplete 
that it may be serviceable to some readers to give a full 
list of her works—omitting a few pamphlets and similar 
writings. Her most important books—books indis- 
pensable to students of the subject—are those on French 
art, and especially the notable series of volumes on 
various manifestations of French art during the eigh- 
teenth century, with which the lamented author com- 
pleted her literary work. Lady Dilke wrote “The Re- 
naissance of Art in France” (1879); ‘““Sir Frederic 
Leighton,” a brief sketch of his life (1882); “‘ Claude 
Lorrain, sa Vie et ses CEuvres d’aprés des Documents 
Inédits”’ (1884); edited Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Memoirs” 
(1885); “The Shrine of Death and Other Stories” 
(1886); “Art in the Modern State” (1888); “The 
Shrine of Love and Other Stories” (1891); ‘‘ French 
Painters of the Eighteenth Century ” (1899) ; “ French 
Architects and Sculptors of the Eighteenth Century ” 
(1900); “ French Furniture and Decoration in the 
Eighteenth Century ” (1901); “French Engravers and 
Draughtsmen of the Eighteenth Century” (1902). 
Wa Lrter JERROLD. 
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“ Arch” 
Edited by Lamia. 


Tue Poet’s Diary. 
7s. 6d.) 


To be absolutely just to a work of this nature it would 
be necessary to have no knowledge of the author, except 
what the work itself reveals. But although the device 
of an editor may be genuine enough, it is impossible 
to think of the volume as owing anything considerable 
to any one but Mr. Alfred Austin, a list of whose works 
in verse and, prose appears on the wrapper. And the 
attention once drawn to Mr. Austin it is impossible 
to dissociate the man from his office, to forget that by 
the favour of a great Queen he sits in the seat of Spenser 
and Dryden and Wordsworth. If Mr. Austin is not 
responsible directly for the interpolatory comments of 
the editor, his dignity would have been better pre- 
served if he had exercised a supervision over the editor, 
and created a Gilbertian precedent. The editor’s anno- 
tations are “arch,” as is the conversation of, for 
instance, Miss Rosa Dartle—a manner that is some- 
what outmoded ; and one could almost swear that most 
of them before they were written down were aimed at 
their subject with a ‘“roguish” glance. Now, however 
permissible in a lady, archness and roguishness do not 
sit well upon a man, especially when that man wears 
a robe bequeathed by giants. So one would willingly 
acquit Mr. Austin of anything more than acquiescence 
in the license claimed by the editor. But, acquitted 
of actual authorship of the notes, one cannot at the 
same time acquit him of complacency. It suffices to 
prove this—that giving an account of a call on a friend 
at Bellosguardo, he relates with his own lips that the 
gardener announced him as “I] Gran Poeta.” It is 
true that he immediately adds: “ His oratorical exag- 
geration caused me to smile”; but record of both smile 
and announcement had been better left to another 
chronicler. The instinct that would have guarded 
against the personal narration of such an incident 
would, if exercised, have guarded equally against 
the printing of “Lamia’s” enthusiastic ‘“ How 
true! how wise!” when the poet has been de- 
claiming against the evils fostered by the growth of 
the practice of interviewing. And yet many of Mr. 
Austin’s dicta are both true and wise. ‘“ Men,” he 
says, “should be interested in their work, not in its 
rewards, nor in themselves.” And again, speaking of 
the productions of the growing class of people who write 
verse with facility, he says: ‘‘ They lack the true accent 
of Poetry, and sound like the conversation of a man 
who thinks in one language and translates it into 
another ; Poetry, though using the same words as prose, 
being a distinct and separate language, a specific tongue 
which is among the gifts of the Spirit.” But from 
one so jealous of the dignity of the Muse, it is sur- 
prising to read “for Shelley-worship, in later years 
perhaps carried somewhat too far, had not then yet 
become the fashion.” It almost appears as though at 
a certain date some years ago Mr. Austin had suddenly 
stopped developing. That at one time he had “the 
root of the matter ” in him is evident to those who know 
his achievement in sonnet-writing. Yet how can he 
have become so narrow-minded as to praise “I Pro- 
messi Sposi” unreservedly, and at the same moment 
sum up Italian romance of to-day as “ pornographic 
pretentiousness”? -.Is he become laudator temporis 
acti? Does he not see that the romance of to-day is a 
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reflection of the manner of thinking to-day? And 
would he with equal severity condemn eighteenth-cen- 
tury romance as pornographic? It seems as though 
his parents had neglected to invite to his christening 
the fairy who dispenses the “saving” gift of humour. 
There is an unbecoming vaunt, too, in the remark 
about ‘our Biographer’s horticultural infatuation,” 
which he speaks of as having been “extensively copied.” 
But reference to a catalogue would assure Mr. Austin 
that, to name but one author, the Hon. Mrs. Boyle 
had published ‘Days and Hours in a Garden” and 
“Ros Rosarum ex Horto Poetarum” long before the 
appearance of “The Garden that I Love” and its 
successors. What would have made this volume an 
interesting and on all counts desirable book would 
have been for the author to abandon all artifices and 
give a plain and straightforward account of his two 
visits to Rome. If, in addition, he could have been 
persuaded to abandon his use of the personal “one,” 
which fairly peppers some of the pages, and to use the 
simple “I,” the book might have pleased and profited 
generally, where, as it is, it will circulate to a very 
much greater extent on account of the author’s exalted 
position than on the score of its own merits as literature. 
F. CHapman. 


The Artist’s Tribunal 


Tue Artist’s Lire. By John Oliver Hobbes. (Werner 
Laurie. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“How shocking these geniuses are!” What have you 
been doing now, my artist friend? Ah! I thought so. 
It is only some trifling indiscretion which would never 
have been brought up against any one else. But you 
serve the tyrannical master who gives you exquisite 
happiness in the moments when your creative genius is 
actively employed, and scourges you in the intervals; 
you live amongst people who worry themselves on your 
account, and insist on dragging you into the whirlpool of 
their selfish complaints, and so you are called “im- 
possible.” Relatives, acquaintances, the erstwhile be- 
loved, ay, even tradesmen shout that horrid word in 
your ear, till you catch up the refrain, and repeat in a 
very, different spirit “impossible.” You are wrong— 
they are wrong—it is all a complex mistake. 

Is the artist’s life a disease, a mystery, a temperament, 
or a fraudulent exposition of nature and humanity? 
John Oliver Hobbes has answered this question in three 
lectures, which have now been published in book-form. 
Henceforth she will be retained as counsel for the 
defence by the dwellers in Bohemia. Let us have no 
mistakes; she has no sympathy with your quasi 
Bohemian, who fancies that “in order to excel in any of 
the arts it is right to seek out wild companions, to visit 
strange haunts, to scoff at the respectable, to despise 
simple things, to defy the higher rules which govern 
life.” Her Bohemia is a republic which flies a standard 
with the motto nobdlesse oblige; oftentimes this means 
conventionality, never slavish conformity to custom. 

Now it requires a broad-minded philosopher to pass 
judgment on these people—such an one is our author. 
She not only looks up to Heaven with Plato, and down at 
the earth with Aristotle, but she surveys the landscape 
to the right and to the left. Then she speaks. What 
she says in the “Dante and Goya” lecture is already 
known to readers of Taz Acapemy. The well-balanced 
appreciation of Goya is just what might be expected 
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from an author who has all the qualifications which she 
herself demands of the critic—“ experience and insight, 
and a thorough familiarity with the technique of the 
actual art under consideration.” 

The “Dante and Botticelli” paper might well be 
called “‘ The Defence of Botticelli,” for in it are answered 
all the objections raised by those who are not in sym- 
pathy with that great painter’s art. It is only neces- 
sary to quote‘a passage referring to his ‘‘ Primavera” 
to inspire lovers of Botticelli with the desire to read all 
that this ‘‘ healthy ” critic has to say about him. 

“ Putting aside its unparalleled value as a work of pure 
decoration, in colour, in composition, in actual technique, 
there is over and above ali these-—feeling, which one can 
describe only as a combination of music and dancing 
and joy and something else which, without being melan- 
choly or depressing, is unmistakably sorrow, but sorrow 
exalted to such a point that it becomes instead of a 
heaviness an inspiration—a promise and not a disap- 
pointment,”’ 


The first chapter in this book—a lecture on Balzac, 
Turner and Brahms—we are dealing with last, hesitat- 
ing to comment on an essay which must be read in order 
to be fully appreciated. In addition to being a fascinat- 
ing portrait gallery, it is without doubt one of the ablest 
inquiries which have ever been made into the joys and 
sorrows of “The Artist’s Life.” The artist himself is 
brought up for trial, to be judged by a peer—for it is 
John Oliver Hobbes who dispenses justice at this 
tribunal. The judge follows the case with the sympathy 
of a fellow-craftsman, and with the sound common 
sense of a practical “‘man” of business, who knows the 
world. The charges against the artist are heard. 

“ Sentimental Entanglements.” Pass them by. Per- 
haps the artist is apt to think for the moment that 
there’s no friend like the new friend ; but when he really 
loves, it is with an intensity beyond the conception of 
ordinary mortals. 

“Debts.” Well, these are “things which after all 
really touch most young men.” 

“Impossible to live with.” Remember the best of us 
have faults—‘ that’s why the best are so charming.” 

There is enough of the artist in every man for him to 
appreciate the sentiments expressed in “‘ The Artist’s 
Life.” If this book is approached in an unbiassed spirit, 
it will lead those who read it to take a wider and less 
selfish view of the artistic temperament ; misunderstand- 
ing will give place to sympathetic forbearance, and there 
will be a few less unhappy homes. “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” 

An Appreciative Critic 
Tue Liverpoot Scnoot or PatrntTers. 

Marillier. (Murray. 10s. 6d. net.) 
In the well-known biographer of Rossetti the Liverpool 
School of Painting, so long neglected in spite of the 
number of able artists who belonged to it, has at last 
found a just and appreciative critic. Mr. Marillier 
recognises the important fact that even before the 
time of the Pre-Raphaelites, and lasting well into the 
seventies, there existed a group of men who adopted 
their principles from instinct, and carried them out in 
practice, as a matter of every-day work, with a very high 
degree of perfection. The Liverpool School of Painters, 
he adds, “is a school in virtue of the same qualities 
exactly which characterise the’ British school as a 
whole.” On these grourids this close observer, who has 
the full courage of hi8 convictions, claims that the 
school under review is more interesting, more original 
and more worthy of recognition than the earlier school 
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of Norwich, which, in his opinion, was based closely 
on Dutch traditions and limited methods of expression. 
Whether the reader fully concede these premises or not, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Marillier throws con- 
siderable light on many obscure points in the history 
of the foundation, development and vicissitudes of the 
Liverpool Society of Artists, founded not long after 
the Royal Academy, out of the ruins of which grew the 
Liverpool Royal Institution, opened in October 1817, 
that triumphantly survived the life-and-death struggle 
with the seceders from its ranks, who, claiming to 
represent the original Academy, withdrew im 1857 and 
founded a rival Society of Fine Arts. There was mevcr, 
says Mr: Marillier, any formal dissolution ‘of the Royal 
Institution, and the present Liverpool Academy is thus 
able to claim an unbroken ‘tradition, which it would 
be rather difficult to substantiate in reality. 

With unwearying and conscientious care the author 
of this new study of the Liverpool painters has sought 
out, in private collections, examples of their work, 
giving reproductions of several of the most typical, 
and he has supplemented his criticism with a series of 
short biographical notices of considerable interest, 
Perhaps, however, the section of his work that will 
appeal most forcibly to the public is his account of the 
distribution of the annual award of £50 for the most. 
meritorious picture exhibited at the Liverpool Academy 
by a non-resident artist. This account, with the accom- 
panying lists of the paintings that won the prize, illus- 
trates very forcibly the enlightened policy of the Society 
at a time when the Pre-Raphaelites were struggling 
for recognition against apparently overwhelming odds. 
It was indeed because of the choice, in 1857, of Millais’ 
“Blind Girl” that the split occurred amongst the 
Liverpool artists; and so keen was the interest taken 
in the dispute, that the London press was drawn into 
the controversy, Mr. Ruskin lifting up his powerful 
voice in favour of justice and impartiality. In a letter, 
quoted in the Appendix of Mr. Marillier’s book, the 
great critic says: “I believe the Liverpool Academy 
has, in its decisions of late years, given almost the first 
instance on record of the entirely just and beneficial 
working of the academical system ”—high praise indeed 
from one so keenly opposed to formal rules of any kind! 

Apropos of the choice in 1856 of Holman Hunt’s 
now world-famous picture of “ Christ Washing the Feet 
of St. Peter,’ Mr. Marillier quotes in a footnote several 
deeply interesting entries in the artist’s Diary for that 
year, amongst which occurs the touching sentence: 
“T trust fortune will favour me in the affair of the 
Liverpool prize, or I fear it may go hard with Emma 
and the chicks.” The award was given without a single 
break from 1830 to 1862, after which the prosperity 
and importance of the Academy rapidly declined, owing, 
in Mr. Marillier’s opinion, to the “awakening of a 
municipal spirit of art in Liverpool and the starting of 
annual exhibitions by the Corporation, which over- 
shadowed all other efforts.” But, he adds, regretfully, 
these exhibitions have never treated local work 
graciously; and he draws up a severe indictment 
against the policy which, he says, ‘accounts, to some 
extent, for the obscurity in which the Liverpool School 
of Painters has been allowed to remain,” from which. 
however, he has now himself, to a great extent, rescued 
it. Nancy BEL. 


Wit.iaM Cossett. By E. I. Carlyle. (Constable. 


7s. 6d. net.) 
Grorce E ior gives it as a proof of the benighted 
ignorance of country folk in the earlier half of the last 
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century that they knew of Cobbett only as a man hold- 
ing ‘eccentric views about: potatoes. Let the reader 

himself whether he is in a better plight. Truth to 
tell; Cobbett: is just one of those characters in history in 
whom the world losés interest so soon as they are dead. 
He left. behind him one masterpiece, his ‘‘ Rural Rides ws 
he is immortalised in the “Rejected Addresses ” ; but 
even the brothers Smith can hardly guarantee their own 
immortality nowadays. Men like Cobbett who belong 
to a time of transition, vigorous, effective fighters, do 
their measure of work and are lost sight of when victory 
comes. Who now remembers or knows anything of 
Place or Bamford or “Orator” Hunt or Feargus 
O’Connor or Wakley or Roebuck? And yet all these 
played their part, and no mean part, in bringing in the 
state of things in which we now live. Now and again 
a writer comes who will take the trouble to exhume a 
memory and to revive a character or retrace the half- 
effaced letters of a biography. Such is the task which 
Mr. Carlyle has set himself. He has read through an 
immense number of Cobbett’s writings; he has made 
himself familiar with the events of his time, and from 
these materials he has sketched his likeness. The task 
is not an easy one, and we cannot hope that the work 
will attract a large number of readers; but it has been 
undertaken in the most conscientious spirit. Whether 
it was really a kindness to Cobbett to tell over again the 
story of his life is more doubtful. There is a great deal 
in it which, when set down in writing, has a very ugly 
look, and points to a great want of moral courage, to use, 
as Mr. Honeyman would say, “no harsher term.” But 
with all this there were sterling qualities which made 
him acceptable to those who differed from him mosi 
widely, and which won him the respect of the’ House of 
Commons. If we judge of him by his writings only, his 
honesty is a trifle stagey—his indignation o’erleaps 
itself and is too personal to be impressive. He does 
not touch and he does not fire the present generation. 
Mr. Carlyle makes it clear that he had from the first 
a genuine passion for knowledge, a consuming faith in 
the cause which he had in hand, and he notices very 
acutely the change which came over him when he ceased 
to address himself to the professional politicians and 
took the public for his audience. That his style was the 
expression of his character, and that his character re- 
mained much where it was through all his successive 
changes of opinion, is clear; but he modelled himself 
in early life on Swift and Burke, leaning rather to the 
former. Hence his writing, if often coarse, is never 
vulgar—as Miss Mitford puts it, he had something 
of the Dandie Dinmont about him. We could wish 
that there had been more. He was sober and a clean 
liver amid circumstances and in a time which did not 
make for sobriety or for clean living. He stood out 
firmly against the riotous Machine Breakers every- 
where, and he could say at the last: ‘I suppose that no 
one has ever passed a happier life than I have done,” 
which it is difficult to believe. Mr. Carlyle is no doubt 
right when he says that it was the emotional side of his 
character, and its consequent catholicity, which made him 
the hero of the hour. We may add to this that he put 
into articulate and intelligible form what the lower 
orders were striving to express, and so earned their grati- 
tude. But posterity is right in sending the “ Political 
Register ” to the trunk-maker and keeping the “ Rural 
Rides” on its shelves. It is when Cobbett comes face 
to face with nature that he is at his best. There is a 
great: deal in him of the natural man, and the natural 
man js not always suited to society. The work is illus- 
trated from caricatures of the time, which are a little 
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disappointing. It is curious to notice in the picture 
facing page 282 the likeness to the late Mr. Bradlaugh. 
L. R. PHELpPs. 


Tue Microcosm or Lonpon. 
by Pugin and Rowlandson. 
£3 3s. net.) 


Lonpon a hundred years ago, the city of Byron, Scott, 
Lamb and Miss Austen, of Dickens and Thackeray in 
their younger days, is here pictured for us with pen 
and picture. To the lover of old London there is some- 
thing of sadness as he looks on these paintings of places 
so many of them now only memories, but it is delightful 
to have so full and so living a record of the old metro- 
polis. What would we not give for such a memorial 
of Elizabethan London? This work was originally pub- 
lished by Rudolph Ackermann at his ‘“‘ Repository of 
Arts, No. 101 Strand,” as the quaint title-page hath 
it, and must have been full of interest for the earliest 
possessors of it. To them it reproduced the life of their 
day ; to us it recalls the town of yesterday. With the 
aid of these fine volumes and of a map of the date we 
can take many a pleasant walk through the streets of 
London a hundred years ago. Many of the places are 
still familiar to us, but how many are changed or passed 
away ; and, on the whole, we shall be led to conclude that 
our life is sweeter, cleaner, less brutal than that of our 
grandfathers. Let us turn over the pages—what a 
scene of din and noise, of glare and glitter, Bartholomew 
Fair! The Hall, Blue-Coat School, gone. The. Pass- 
Room, Bridewell, with its squalid horrors, gone too. 
The Royal Cockpit, Bird-Cage Walk, gone, not amid 
sounds of mourning. Doctors’ Commons, to us redolent 
of memories of David Copperfield and Mr. Twemiow. 
The racquet-court in the Fleet Prison, which appesrs 
incomplete without the figures of the members of the 
Pickwick Club, Sam Weller and Mr. Jingle; the great, 
subscription room at Brooks’ with its green tables, 
shaded lights and piles of gold; the King’s Mews at. 
Charing Cross, where now the fountains play ; Leaden- 
hall Market; the Lottery Drawing at Coopers’ Hall, 
replaced to-day by bridge; the Royal Exchange, a very 
different building from the chilly pile of to-day; St. 
Luke’s Hospital, for lunatics, a grisly sight; Vauxhall 
Gardens, whose lights are extinguished, where Becky 
Sharp enjoyed herself so much ; and a watch-house in St. 
Mary-le-Bone, echoing with old cries of “a fine night.” 

An we will we can frequent the playhouses, sit in the 
great pit running right down to the orchestra, amid 
a brilliant illumination of candles and lamps, going to 
Covent Garden, Drury Lane, the Opera House in the 
Haymarket, Astley’s or Sadler’s Wells. 

But the plates have not only an antiquarian interest, 
they are often of high artistic merit, notable pieces being 
the Water-Engine at Cold-Bath Fields Prison; the 
Pillory, Charing Cross; Somerset House; Tattersall’s ; 
the Temple Church; Westminster Abbey; and two 
capital views of Westminster Hall and Bridge and of 
London from the Thames, taken opposite the Adelphi. 
There is a fine colour in most of these, which have been 
capitally reproduced. In fact, the whole enterprise 
is full of credit to the publishers. 

It is a question of personality, but as we turned these 
many pages we were fascinated rather by the town 
itself than by the people. The buildings appear to us 
to be full of personality and old-world charm. The 
text, too, is somewhat dull, a dull quaintness. But for 
half the number of pictures we would willingly pay the 
price asked for the whole production. 


With 32 Illustrations 
3 Vols. (Methuen. 
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Scientiric Fact anp MerapnysicaL Reavity. By 
Robert Brandon Arnold. (Macmillan. . 10s. net.) 
THE reviewer who has spent some portion of his -youth 
in what Stevenson happily calls ‘“ circumnavigating 
the metaphysics” picks up an. avowed metaphysical 
treatise like this with somewhat of sympathy and 
despair. The book will take him a long time to read: at 
its conclusion will the reader have served any more 
than the immediate end? And what of the writer’s 

labour ? 

This book, however, is quite different from the typical 
sterile volume of the past. There are no foolish 
attempts to deny the due validity of scientific conclu- 
sions ; no quick-change shuffles with words ; no partisan 
belittling of opponents. It will be well for thought if 
this volume indicates the type to which ontological 
treatises will conform in future. 

Perceiving the present misunderstanding between 
science and metaphysics, yet accepting the first and not 
sceptical of the possibilities of the second, our author 
set himself the task of reconciling the two modes of 
thought. The old days when a Hegel dashed himself 
to pieces against the discoveries of a Newton, and a 
Schelling proceeded to construct the facts of the Cosmos 
out of his own vain imaginings, are obviously without 
hope of future return. All other considerations apart, 
the human mind in all times has been willing to bow 
before those who prophesied truly. Science has proved 
itself to be the only veritable fortune-teller: and that 
is good enough, even for the ontologist. 

Mr. Arnold, then, frankly accepted the doctrine of 
Evolution. Indeed, he somewhere says that his main 
object is to assert the necessity of treating mind as a 
genetic product—a necessity which was first asserted 
and. met in 1855, by way of prelude to the Synthetic 
Philosophy. 

Being a metaphysician, Mr. Arnold preferred to call 
the Universe the Absolute. Many of us have long 
suspected that Hegel’s name was merely a verbal sub- 
stitution for terms that had sufficed his predecessors 
for centuries, and that it indicated no new idea what- 
ever. It is pleasant, therefore, to find Mr. Arnold 
frankly acknowledging that the Absolute is simply a 
name for the sum of things. Now the Absolute, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold, consists—at present—of mind, 
matter and ether. Of these the first is a comparatively 
late product. But Mr. Arnold insists that long ago, 
before mind was evolved from matter—he does not, as 
far as we remember, consider the difficulty raised by 
the possible evolution of mind at other times in other 
worlds—matter must have been something other than 
it is at present. He thus speaks of pre-mental matter 
as that from which mind and matter, as we know them, 
have been evolved. Similarly, accepting the latest 
views concerning the formation of matter from the 
ether, Mr. Arnold conceives of a time when the ether 
was pre-material, containing within itself the. poten- 
tialities of matter, as well as those of mind. Such 
ether, he argues, must have been quite different from 
the ether of to-day. The speculation, as we understand 
it, appears to be far from flawless: but it is not without 
interest. 

It can hardly be said that the volume is coherent, 
or that any salient truths arise from its perusal: but 
what we do discover is a fine impartiality, instanced 
by the manner in which the author, despite his differ- 
ences of opinion, speaks of Herbert Spencer; a living 
interest in the problems of human life, almost unknown 
in the metaphysician whose chief interest, unlike Mr. 
Arnold’s, is to support, by an esoteric and non-natural 
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reading, some outworn dogma;.a great hatred of mili- 
tarism and that attitude towards life which ‘is con- 
veniently if loosély termed materialism; and many 
pregnant reflections which may perhaps bear fruit in 
other minds than that which produced them. From 
the standpoint of the average student of science, then, 
who denies the possibility of ontology, we may be 
heartily grateful for a volume which, though we are 
up in arms at its every page or so, aims with much 
success towards that view of life as a whole which is 
almost invariably denied to the scientific specialist. 
C. W. SALeEsy. 


OxrorD AND ITs Story. By Cecil Headlam. [Illustra- 
tions by Herbert Railton. (Dent. 21s. net.) 

Tue City Companies or Lonpon. By P. H. Ditchfield. 
(Dent. 21s.) 


MEpI£vaLisM in London is a thing of shreds and 
patches ; Oxford is medieval with a slight leavening of 
modernity. It is not difficult to conjure up a vision of 
the Oxford of past ages; it is difficult, without con- 
siderable knowledge of the things that are no more, to 
visualise the metropolis of the days anterior to the 
Great Fire. To describe Oxford and to tell its story 
adequately and impressively are no easy tasks, but Mr. 
Headlam possesses the necessary qualifications for per- 
forming them, as he has already shown in his admirable 
little work on Nuremberg. He does not permit his 
erudition to stifle his perception of the picturesque or 
the latter to mislead him into slipshod ways. The 
result is a truly excellent piece of work; not the story 
of Oxford in all completeness, for, as Mr. Headlam 
réalises, even so large a volume as the present gives 
not sufficient scope for dealing with all the many aspects 
of Oxford history. He presents a clear-sighted, sane 
and well-written bird’s-eye view, quite the best Short 
Story of Oxford we know. Of the ten chapters we 
would particularly praise those upon The Coming of 
the Friars, the Medieval Student and Oxford and 
the Reformation; they are compact of fact yet 
never dry, for Mr. Headlam possesses the valuable gift 
of making dead bones live. It is not easy to convey the 
charm of such a book as this. We must content our- 
selves with the bold declaration that it is a volume 
which should be upon the shelves of every lover of 
Oxford city. We are glad to note that Mr. Headlam 
does not hesitate to praise new buildings as well as 
to blame: there have been outrages in the grey city 
by the Isis, but there have been works of art also, and 
men’s minds seem at last to have turned away from 
shoddies and shams. It is difficult to conceive that 
another such architectural abomination as Keble could 
be permitted. But two little questions of fact: Where 
did Mr. Headlam find the evidence for his bald state- 
ment that Shakespeare used to stop at the Crown Inn? 
And is not the scandal about Davenant blown upon? 
Also, why Lord Bacon on page 91? These are small 
matters, but surprising in a writer of such wonted 
accuracy as Mr. Headlam. Of the illustrations we cannot 
speak with such unqualified praise. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to convey on paper the greyness of Oxford, the 
warm weathering of the Headington stone; but these 
drawings of Mr. Railton stray far from reality in many 
cases: they are lacking in atmosphere and niggling in 
execution. Noticeably poor are the interior of the 
Cathedral, which is almost unrecognisable as a repre- 
sentation of what is one of the most homely of our 
cathedral churches ; the Stairway to the Hall at Christ 
Church (calied ‘“Christ’s Church ” on the frontispiece), 
without dignity ; the Wadham College from the Gardens, 
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very poor, and the view from the Sheldonian, perhaps 
like to some marble city that we know not, but entirely 
unlike to Oxford. On the other hand, there are many 
drawings that are quite good—the Magdalen Tower 
from Addison’s Walk, another view of the same, the 
Founder’s Tower at this college and the Quadrangle of 
All Souls. We have judged the illustrations by the high 
standard set by Mr. Headlam’s letterpress ; the two com- 
bined make the volume a fine memorial of Oxford. We 
hope the work will soon be reprinted in handy form for 
the pocket. 

We have little space left to deal with Mr. Ditchfield’s 
account of the good works of ‘‘ The City Companies of 
London.” It is a fairly good example of the noble art 
of compilation, not learned enough to enamour the 
scholar or brightly written enough to enchant the 
student and marred by a recurrence of over-blown com- 
pliments to the Companies. The illustrations are very 
.good, well selected and well printed. 


‘Seexine Lire, anp OTHER Sermons. By the Right 
Reverend Phillips Brooks. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tuts, we are told in the preface, is the last instalment 
.of the sermons of the late Bishop of Massachusetts which 
it is proposed to publish. The Bishop’s personality was 
one that left its mark wherever he went. There were 
brought together in his person the wide culture that 
-befits an Anglican prelate, the asceticism of, say, a 
‘Francis of Sales, a gentle cynicism that just escaped 
‘worldliness and a freedom of thought that just was not 
licence. A very proper priest for an American church ; 
and as at Oxford, in the early eighties, his noble 
presence commanded St. Mary’s, one received the im- 
pression of a very proper man. 

The sermons in this volume are thoroughly character- 
‘istic. They are scholarly, original; they strike a note 
that rings with a persistence that may well have changed 
the keynote of many a hearer’s life. This rather 
scandalous Bishop was in asceticism something of a 
genius. He learned from none. At least, so far as 
we rememver the details of his life, he came at 
no time of his life under the directive influence 
of another. But he had lived up always to the 
level of his best thought, and his religion was not 
of the emotions but of the intellect and the will; it 
was reasoned and purposeful; it embraced the whole 
intellectual man ; it was discipline and order in his life ; 
it was strength in his purpose; it was a current that 
magnetised his being and made him a living force 
among those with whom he was associated. One feels 
this, for instance, when, in his meditation on “ new wine 
in old bottles,” selected here quite by chance, he pleads 
for a new life as distinguished from the random resolu- 
tions with which, at recurrent epochs such as the begin- 
ning of a new year, men are wont to beguile themselves. 
“‘ Because there can be no truly new habit without a 
truly new life,” for “the life rules the action as the 
stream rules its drops.” And there can be no new life 
without a new master. Therefore it is, says he, that he 
preaches faith rather than duty. 

This last volume is the tenth of a series which forms 
a rich storehouse of Christian eloquence and wisdom. 


Translated by Sir 
(Cambridge Press. 


Tue TracEepIES oF SopHoc.es. 
Richard Jebb, Litt.D., M.P. 
5s. net.) 


Ir is because Sophocles is a Giant rather than a Titan 
that his portrait is so difficult to seize. You feel, in 
reading his dramas, how completely they sum up the 
culture and religion of his age; but the man Sophocles 
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is so fused into his art that he evades analysis.’ With 
Euripides, with Dante, it is otherwise ; their présence is 
always felt ; they do frequently stand aside from their 
time and criticise it ; they are artist-critics, philosopher- 
lyrists. Sophocles has been compared with -Shake- 
speare; as one paints Periclean Athens, so the other 
Elizabethan England. Yet the resemblance does not 
extend to details. If Sophocles saw life steadily, and 
also saw it whole, it was because to him there were no 
obstinate questionings. As quiet water mirrors the 
heavens without showing the least tremor, so Sophocles 
reflects his Athens. Shakespeare does indeed. reflect 
his times, but in some of his protagonists we suspect that 
they are in part portraits of himself. 

Many will welcome Professor Jebb’s volume, although 
the translations properly form part of the commentary, 
from which they are now for the first time torn. If these 
translations suffer a little when placed side by side with 
poetic versions, the student will welcome them as a help 
to understand the original, and that after all was their 
intention. Occasionally the: prose reaches to a high 
excellence, as this, for instance, in ‘‘ Philoctetes ” : ‘“‘ Not 
with music of the reed he cometh, like shepherd in the 
pastures—no, but with far-sounding moan, as he 
stumbles, perchance, from stress of pain, or as he gazes 
on the haven that hath no ship for quest: loud is his 
cry, and dread.” 

As we have referred to verse translations, the reader 
might like to compare Professor Jebb’s rendering of 
an antistrophe from the ‘“ Antigone” with Professor 
Phillimore’s : “‘ And the light-hearted race of birds, and 
the tribes of savage beasts, and the sea-brood of the 
deep, he snares in the meshes of his woven toils, he 
leads captive, man excellent in wit. And he masters 
by his arts the beast whose lair is in the wilds, who 
roams the hills; he tames the horse of shaggy mane, he 
puts the yoke upon its neck, he tames the tireless moun- 
tain bull.” 

“Some of the madcap birds of air, 
Savage people of beasts in the fields, 
Sea-creation that ocean yields— 
All in toils of a mesh-spun snare 
Ta’en captive he leads away, 
For prey. 
Man! the wits he wields! 
The brutes that from the wilds, their home, 
Do roam 
Large on the mountain, he tames; and a shaggy-neck’d 
Steed with his crest in a collar to drag he breaks ; 
Ploughshare 
Tireless mountain bull 
Must pull!” 





F, Kettie. 


Short Notices 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH HISTORY. By C., Litton 
Falkiner. (Longmans, 18s. net.) It may seem whimsical to 
praise historical work by comparing it with fiction ; neverthe- 
less the first impression produced by a glance gt Mr. Falkiner’s 
book is that here is the country so marvellously rendered bv 
Miss Lawless’ imaginative re-creations, ‘‘ Maelcho”’ . and 
“With Essex in Ireland.’’ The brief, all-too-brief essay on 
“The Woods of Ireland,’’ and that on “‘ His Majesty’s Castle 
of Dublin,” combine with the contemporary accounts to sug- 
gest that land of savage enmities and savage loyalties, of 
racial hatred and more mysterious racial fusion, which the 
novelist realised so finely. Mr. Falkiner’s avowed desire is to 
illustrate rather than narrate, and there can be no doubt 
that his historical sketches will achieve their purpose. He 
has. been perhaps a little too intent on purely topographical 
and antiquarian detail, and has ignored too much the wider 
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issues. It is interesting to trace the building and decay of 
the mighty walls of Dublin Castle, but it would not have been 
amiss to show us more of the scenes enacted within them. 
the occasional mention of Strafford and Ormonde wakes a 
wish to see more of the great Lord Deputy wielding stern 
justice and harsh beneficence within those mouldering walls, 
and of his gallant successor holding the fortress for the king 
in the wild days of the Rebellion, when Owen Roe O'Neill 
led the native Irish and Cromwell came to do, in his grim 
fashion, the “ work of the Lord.’’ The author may reason- 
ably retort that he has a right to set his own limits, and 
that to write of Dublin Castle in its wider historical con- 
nections would be outside his scope. Within his limits, then, 
his work is suggestive to all those interested in Irish history. 
The closely-studied article on the “Counties of Ireland’’ 
is perhaps the most valuable, but by no means the most 
attractive of the studies. The papers on Phoenix Park and 
the “Parish Church of the Irish Parliament’’ follow 
pleasant by-ways of local history. The story of the Irish 
Guards is full of the pathos and romance of the “ Wild 
Geese ’’ ; those patriotic exiles who carried over-seas to foreign 
monarchs the offering of their forlorn valour and frustrated 
devotion, The second division of the book, to which the 
author modestly assigns most value, consists of several 
accounts of Ireland by travellers in the seventeenth century. 
Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary and Sir William Brereton’s 
Travels are fairly well known to students of the time, but 
they are well worth re-reading. Gernon’s “ Discourse of Ire- 
land,’’ which has not before been printed, is a droll bit of 
description in which the writer’s quips and cranks are clearly 
of as much importance to him as the strange customs he 
depicts. It is a pity that Howell’s testimony to the 
splendours of Strafford’s vice-regal court was not somewhere 
included as an offset to the many pictures of the “ mere 
Trish,’’ with their saffron cloaks and tangled “ glibs.”” But 
it would be unreasonable to seek within a single volume for 
every aspect of the seventeenth-century Ireland, and Mr. 
Falkiner has given many admirable glimpses of that land 
of misery, unrest and charm, which was called by Irish bards 
the Holy Island. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By George Douglas 
Hazzledine. (Arnold, 10s. 6d. net.) When Great Britain 
stepped in, only a few years ago, to save the ancient peoples 
of Haussaland, Nigeria, the Empire:of the Fulani, from 
absolute extermination, she incidentally undertook to police 
some three hundred thousand square miles of fertile land, 
from the desert to the coast colonies, from the old dry water- 
course of the Dallul Mauri to Lake Chad. It was—and is— 
a great work and a worthy. Mr. Hazzledine, who occupied 
an official position in Nigeria under Sir Frederick D. Lugard, 
tells the tale of British enterprise and activity fully and 
well. It is a good story, and requires no esoteric interest of 
word-painting or controversial matter. Since Sir F. Lugard 
occupied Kano and Sokoto things have already improved to 
a surprising extent, and it is evident that the character of 
the native labourer, and especially the native soldier, will 
go far to maintain that spirit of comparative law and order 
which our presence in the territory has already begun to 
disseminate. It is something to be able to assert, as does the 
author, that “the great trade routes have been opened by the 
power of the white man, so that they say even a woman can 
pass wherever the white man has gone; the river was never 
so full of trading canoes; the land is burdened with crops, 
and the villages are swarming with children. This is the 
beginning. What will be the end?” This book is a good 
book. It opens one’s eyes and makes one think—of the 
British Empire, of those who have helped to make it what 
it is, and of those who are even now keeping alive its best 
traditions and enlarging its scope of usefulness and civilisa- 
tion. 


TIBET AND THE TIBETANS. By F. Grenard. 
Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hutchinson & Co., 
10s. 6d.) At a time when speculation is rife as to the real 


impression created on the people of Tibet by our lately con- 
cluded expedition, the appearance of a work dealing in con- 
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siderable detail with the political, economical and social 
aspect of that country, is most opportune. The literature 
concerning Tibet has during the last few years assumed very 
respectable proportions, and the present volume (the transla- 
tion cf a French work published in 1898) was written prior 
to many of the best-known books on the subject. The travels 
of Deasy, Koslov, and Sven Hedin have not, however, added 
materially to our knowledge of the people and the institutions 
of Tibet, to which M. Grenard’s work remains perhaps the 
most important contribution. The author, in company with 
M. Dutreuil de Rhins (who unhappily lost his life on the 
expedition), travelled from Chinese Turkestan over the 
Ustun Tagh to the Nam Cho lake—in sight, figuratively 
speaking, of the Forbidden City. The return journey was 
accomplished by way of the little-known eastern route, along 
the borderland of China and the vassal provinces, Among 
the institutions more or less peculiar to Tibet, that of poly- 
andry naturally receives attention. The writer argues that 
the system is patriarchal in origin, not matriarchal, as 
might at first sight be supposed, and, like primogeniture, 
has for its object the perpetuation of proprietorship and the 
homogeneity of the family. The account given of the extra- 
ordinary dual government of the country is of special inte- 
rest just now. It assists us to understand the difficulties 
encountered by our “ Mission’’ in finding any responsible 
authorities. M. Grenard denies that the Dalai Lama’s 
position is in any way analogous to the Pope’s, remarking 
that he is merely primus inter pares. Second to him in 
dignity is the Pangchen Rimpocheh of Tachi Lunhpo, a 
potentate of whom it is surprising that our officers heard 
nothing when marching through his dominions. Whether 
the Imperial Chinese Legate or the Lama Viceroy is the 
actual ruler of the country, it seems impossible to say. It 
is clear that it is in every way to the interest of the Chinese 
to maintain the authority of the priests, which is unques- 
tioningly recognised by the people, whom the Son of Heaven 
unaided might find untractable subjects. Both Chinese and 
Lamas are united, the author thinks, in the desire to keep 
out the foreigner; though Sarat Chandra Dass held the 
former entirely responsible for the system. The Court of 
Peking aims at preserving Tibet in its present state as a 
buffer against powers encroaching from the south and west. 
It is gratifying to note that a French writer considers our 
recent action justifiable on grounds of policy and good sense. 
Not the least interesting chapters in the book are those 
treating of the ancient religion of the country (Ponbo), only 
partially supplanted by Buddhism, and of its commerce, 
The explorer sees a possibility of opening up Tibet to French 
trade vid the headwaters of the Mekong; in the Brahmaputra 
we possess a similar means of approach from India, which 
is destined, says M. Grenard, to become one of the greatest 
manufacturing countries of the world. 


ON COLLECTING ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, &c. 
By R. Elward. (Arnold, 1s. and 2s. net.) This little book 
in the Wallet series does, within its limits, do marvellous 
things; but Mr. Elward’s bright pen would have done better 
to have given a separate booklet to each of the five subjects 
that he has compressed into one. It is impossible, for 
instance, to give any useful idea to a beginner upon collecting 
engravings in so small a space; and Mr. Elward looks on 
the sales of to-day with far too great a reverence. Colour- 
prints are by no means the highest achievement in engraving 

and how can he, if he really feels the beauty of mezzotints, 
put the velvety glories of the black inks below that of brown 
or any other colour? ‘The attempt to give an idea of the 
great engravers also ends in a mere catalogue. What could 
be done he has done, perhaps. But it was beyond any man’s 
strength. 


GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL AND TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL TERMS. By Alexander Knox. (Stanford, 
15s.) A laborious and very useful work; essential for all 
who take an interest in the history of place names. This 
from the preface explains the scope of the book: “ The 
Glossary is the outcome of a series of notes taken during a 
long course of close geographical reading extending over some 
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ten years, and almost entirely restricted to works dealing 
with extra-European countries. When, however, the collec- 
tion of terms began to assume fairly large proportions, it 
was thought advisable to add similar terms for the European 
languages.’’ Mr. Knox deserves our gratitude. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By Canon Rawnsley. With an account of the Bede Memorial, 
by Charles C. Hodges; illustrated. (Sunderland: Hills & 
Co.) Quite lately the Father of English History has been 
honoured in his own Northumbria by a monument. Canon 
Rawnsley has been the moving spirit in this act of recog- 
nition, and the lecture which we have before us is the accom- 
panying tribute of his pen. It has no doubt served an ex- 
cellent purpose in reviving among the natives the faded 
memories of the Venerable. “I don’t know what Mr. Bede 
has done,’’ was, it is said, the form in which the appeal for 
funds was not infrequently answered. Canon Rawnsley 
writes with a good deal of enthusiasm and with the 
utmost readiness to recognise the points of coincidence between 
the habit of thought nourished by the Saxon Church and our 
English Reformation Christianity. At the same time he feels 
evidently a real sympathy with the monastic ideals of 
asceticism and learning to which from his boyhood the gentle 
Bede was devoted. The monument, of which in this volume 
we have a series of admirable plates, has taken the form of a 
dignified Anglian cross designed by Mr. Charles Hodges. 


Reprints and New Editions 


In Messrs. Routledge’s edition of THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM (3s. 6d. net) we have no small thumb 
book or thin pocket leaflet, but a good stout volume, hand- 
somely bound and excellently printed, for which many may 
feel inclined to throw away their existing copy. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the volume is its twelve photogravures 
after drawings by Gilbert James. The drawings are full of a 
quaint charm, and have received full justice at the hands of 
the printer. There is so much that is allegorical in the poem 
that it is well nigh impossible for any artist to satisfy every- 
one’s taste in the matter of illustration. However, I think 
Mr. James has caught the spirit of it very well, but I wish I 
had not seen Mr. Max Beerbohm’s caricature of the Persian 
poet.—Dr. Moore’s Oxford DANTE is now in its third 
edition, I am glad-.to see (Frowde, 6s. net). This, 
as scholars are aware, is one of the most convenient and 
accurate texts, and is well worthy of the appreciation it has 
received.—_LIFE AND FRIENDSHIP, a selection from 
the essays and diaries of Thoreau, has been chosen for the 
second volume of the Vagabond’s Library (Treherne, 2s. 6d. 
and 1s. 6d. net), though why the series is so named I can- 
not imagine. If the word vagabond is used in the sense of 
an aimless wanderer through life, then I am sure Thoreau 
would not have approved of such a person. Thoreau was 
perhaps a little too exacting, a little hard on easy-going, 
careless folk, so that one often thinks of him as somewhat 
of a prig. It is not for every one to be able to say “ Ihe 
field of my life becomes a boundless plain, glorious to tread, 
with no death nor disappointment at the end of it.” 
Thoreau discourses on many subjects other than friendship in 
this little book before me, such as “ Silence,’’ ‘“‘ Music,”’ 
“Genius and Poetry,” “ Reformers.’’ It is clearly printed 
and convenient to handle.—Another small book that dis- 
courses on such living as may bring us Solon’s death is 
Jeremy Taylor’s THE WAY OF PEACE (Foulis, 2s. 6d. 
net). The introductory note asserts that this small book is 
“Thomas & Kempis and Santa Teresa and William Law 
all combined and all at their best,’ and ends with the hope 
that many devotionally-minded people will be led: to study 
Taylor’s neglected works.—The same publisher has also sent 
me Henry Vaughan’s MOUNT OF OLIVES, a companion 
volume. Both belong to the Rose of Sharon series, and I 
can heartily recommend their format, which is pleasing, 
although the title-pages are rather obscure.—To write 
sermons that shall be acceptable to children is surely more 
difficult than writing stories for them, although that is not 
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so common a talent as many people seem to think. But 
sermons for children sound so dull and lifeless! Quite the 
contrary, however, is Canon Teignmouth Shore’s well-known 
SAINT GEORGE FOR ENGLAND AND OTHER 
SERMONS, now issued in a cheap edition (Griffiths, 3s. 
net). We note that these sermons have already reached a very 
wide public, having been translated into French, German, 
and Italian.—The latest volume in Lives Worth Living 
series is the biography of ROBERT AND MARY MOFFAT 
(Unwin, 2s. 6d. net), a very welcome reprint.—That popular 
book on aquarian zoology, Charles Kingsley’s GLAUCUS 
(Routledge, 3s. 6d.), is much improved by its full and very 
practical illustrations, which I see have been derived largely 
from the works of Mr. George Johnston and Professor 
Harvey. These should make it even more popular than 
before.—But we can hardly hope that a reprint, however 
good, can popularise THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF 
JOHN BUNCLE, ESQ. (Routledge, 6s. net). I should be 
even more grateful to Messrs. Routledge if they did not 
deface the books they send me by a singularly ugly rubber 
stamp.—What can I say of Wieland’s ADVENTURES OF 
DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA (Routledge, 6s. net) save that 
the type is excellently clear and large and the binding hand- 
some ?—Are George MacDonald’s fairy tales for children read 
as much as they should be, or are they partly buried beneath 
the flood of story books that issues forth every Yuletide? 
This re-issue will serve, I hope, to remind parents and other 
present-giving people who appear in the réle of Santa Claus 
of the delights that children to-day are missing in not 
reading THE LIGHT PRINCESS and THE GIANT'S 
HEART, both of which are published by Mr. Fifield for the 
ridiculously small sum of sixpence net each. Every child 
can be transported straight into the heart of Fairyland for 
sixpence. Not a high fare for so long a journey! F. T.S. 


Forthcoming Books, etc. 


“ Whither; or, the Condition of the Soul after Death,’’ 
is the title of a work by the Rev. J. Robert Porte, D.D., 
Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Denmark Hill, S.E., which will be 
published early next week by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co., Ltd.—Mr. J. R. Tutin, Cottingham, Yorks, will 
shortly publish ‘“‘The Spenser of his Age.’’ Being selected 
poetry from Phineas Fletcher, with introduction, &c., 
by Mr. Walter Jerrold.Mr. H. RB. Allenson is about to 
publish ‘“‘The Joy of the Religious,’ by the Rev. Edgar 
Rogers, M.A., Vicar of St. Sepulchre, Holborn.—A new 
volume by the Rev. Canon Cheyne, Oriel Professor of Inter- 
pretation in the University of Oxford, is in the press and 
nearly ready for publication. It will be entitled “ Bible 
Problems and the New Material for their Solution,’’ and 
will be included in Messrs. Williams & Norgate’s Crown 
Theological Library, published at 5s.—The new volume in the 
series of The Antiquary’s Books, “ Celtic Art,’’ by J. Romilly 
Ailen, embodies the results of the most recent researches 
with regard to the peculiarly Celtic phases of “ Hallstatt ’”’ 
and “La Tene’’ culture on the continent of Europe and 
their extension to Great Britain in the Ages of Bronze and 
Iron. It is explained how the decorative motives which the 
Pagan Celt had absorbed from various sources were incor- 
porated in the art of the Christian period. The book con- 
tains many diagrams and plates.—The ‘“ Autobiography of 
a Stage Coachman’”’ has long been a classic of the road, 
and in its original form has become very scarce. Messrs. 
Kegan Paul are re-issuing it in a limited edition with 
42 coloured plates, after celebrated coaching artists of the 
early nineteenth century, such as Pollard, Cooper Henderson, 
Havell, Newhouse, Rowlandson, and Vernet. The same firm 
are issuing the well-known “ Sporting Repository ’”’ of 1822, 
with 22 coloured plates, including five very ‘scarce examples 
of Alken’s finest work, and three others from the 
collection of Mr. Joseph Grego, which did not appear in 
the original.—Mr. T. N. Foulis, of Edinburgh and London, 
announces a novel, “ Highrigg,’’ by P. A. Haddon, who only 
five years since was earning his living with pick and shovel 
in a coal mine. Two years ago he began life afresh as a 
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journalist. 
which this year makes its twentieth appearance, will shortly 
be issued, as usual, by Messrs. F. V. White & Co., but its 





price will be sixpence instead of a shilling. It will contain 
a complete novel by the author of “ Bootles’ Baby,’’ entitled 
“The Strange Story of My Life.”’—Mr. H. R. Allenson 
announces a volume of allegorical sketches by the American 
writer, Laura E. Richards. The title is “The Golden 
Windows: a Book of Fables for Young and Old,’’—Messrs. 
A. & C. Black will publish “ Bonnie Scotland,’”’ painted by 
Mr. Sutton Palmer, and described by Mr. A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff, as a companion to “Happy England”’ in the 
series of “ Beautiful Books.’’ “Scottish Life and Char- 
acter’’ is to be a volume in the same publishers’ smaller 
series of Colour Books. The illustrations are reproduced 
from pictures by H. J. Dobson, R.S.W.—Messrs. Frederick 
W. Wilson & Co., of Glasgow, have in preparation for early 
publication a new volume entitled “Sonnets of Sweet 
Sorrow,’’ by Mr. David Lowe, author of “ Burns’ Passionate 
Pilgrimage ’’ and “ A Scots Wanderjahre,’’ two books which 
have grown steadily in the favour of thoughtful readers. 

A new Shakespeare poetical anthology, by Dr. Charles F. 
Forshaw, is about to be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, en- 
titled “At Shakespeare’s Shrine,’ and will contain 400 
pages of poems or extracts from poems arranged alpha- 
betically under the authors’ names. Dr. Richard Garnett 
introduces the work with an ‘“ Essay on Plays partly written 
by Shakespeare.’’—Messrs. Williams & Norgate have in the 
press, and will issue very shortly, “The Statutes of the 


Apostles,’’ consisting of the Apostolic Church Order, the 
Egyptian Church Orders, and the eighth book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, translated from the Ethiopic, 


Arabic, and Saidic versions, with the Ethiopic and Arabic 
texts edited, for the first time, by the Rev. G. Horner, M.A. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate will also publish very shortly 
a new volume, issued by the Text and Translation Society, 
entitled ‘“The.Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria.’’ The 


Arabic and Coptic versions, edited and translated with intro- 
ductions, notes, and appendices, by Professor W. Riedel, of 
Greifswald and W. E. Crum. 





New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 


Hannay, J. O., The Wisdom of the Desert (Methuen), 3/6 net. 

Hallifax, S., The Heart of Humanity (Brimley Johnson), 2/6 net. 

Spencer, F. E., Present-Day Problems (Skeffington), 3/6 net. 

Ryle, Dr. H. E., On Holy Seripture and Criticism (Macmillan), 4/6. 

Bremner, R. L., The Modern Pilgrimage from Theology to Religion (Con- 
stable), 6/0. 

Wilberforce, Dr. B., Speaking Gcod of His Name (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 

Nichols, F. M., The Epistles of Erasmus (Longmans), 18/0 net. 

vee W. L., The Teaching of Christ in its Present Appeal (Inglis Ker), 

net. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Courtney, W. L., The Feminine Note in Fiction (Chapman & Hall), 5/0 net. 

Hole, W. G., Queen Elizabeth; an Historical Drama in Four Acts (Bell). 

Colby, Frank M., Imaginary Obligations (New York: Dcdd, Mead), $1.20. 

Minchin, H. C., A Little Gallery of English Poets (Methuen), 2/6 net. 

Adam, Mme. E., My Literary Life (Unwin), 8/6 net. 

Rowbotham, F. J., Tales from Plutarch (Unwin), 5/0 net. 

Symons, A., Studies in Prose and Veree (Dent), 7/6 net 

Festing, Gabrielle. From the Land of Princes (Smith, Elder), 6/0. 

Schaefer, H. (English by F. H. Breasted), The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs), m. 2.20. 

Ford, R., Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland (Gardner). 

Monroe, Harriet, The Passing Show (Houghton, Mifflin), $1.10, net. 

Keller, Helen, My Key of Life: Optimism (Isbister), 2/6. 

Wood, C. E. 8., A Masque of Love (Chicago: W. M. Hill). 

Wynne, C. W., For Greater Britain (Gay & Bird), 1/6 net. 


History and Biography 
Leach, H., The Duke of Devonshire (Methuen), 12/6 net. 
How, F. D., Six Great Schoolmasters (Methuen), 7/6 net. 
. Dai Nippon (Blackie), 12/6 net. 


Atkins, H. G., Johann Wolfgang Goethe (Methuen), 3/6. 
The Adventures of King James II. of England, by the author of “ A Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby ” (Longmans), 13/6 net. 

Duruy. V. (translated by Mrs. M. Carey), A History of France (Dean), 8/6. 
Coleridge, E. H., Life and Correspondence ;of John Duke Lord Coleridge, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in two volumes (Heinemann), 30/0 net. 
—, = Rev. G., Some Consequences of the Norman Conquest (Stock), 

‘6 net. 
cei Benge, by the author of “ Mark Rutherford " (Hodder & Stoughton), 


Campbell, Gerald, Edward and Pamela FitzGerald (Arnold), 12/6 net. 
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Art 


Frantz, H., and Uzanne, O. (edited by C. Holme), Daumier and Gavarni 
(Office of ‘‘ The Studio *’), 5/0 net. 


Science 


Prain, Major D., M.B., On the Morphology, Teratology, and Diclinism cf 
the Flowers of Cannabis (Scientific Memoirs) (Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office), 1/4. 


Travel and Toposraphy 


Headlam, Cecil, Oxford and its Story (Dent), 21/0 net. 
The Book of the West Indies (Routledge), 6/0. 


Miscellaneous 


Grange, H., An English Farmer in Canada (Blackie), 3/6 net. - 

Breare, W. H., Vocalism: its Structure and Culture (Harrogate: Ackrill), 
6/0 net. 

Macrae, D., Public Readings (Blackie), 2/0 net. F 

Vaughan, General Sir J. L., My Service in the Indian Army—and After 
(Constable), 16/0 net. : 

Super Flumina: Angling Observations of a Coarse Fisherman (Lane), 
5/0 net. 

Ward, Anna L., A Dictionary of Quotations in Prose (Dean), 2/6. ; 

Nisbet, Hume, The Author, The ‘“ Ghost,’ and The Society (Greening), 

0 net. h 

Urwick, E. J. (edited), Studies of Boy Life in Our Cities (Dent), 3/6 net. 

Hooper, C. L., Gee-Boy (Lane), 3/6 net. 

Whimsical Incidents (Brown, Langham), 0/6. 


Juvenile 


Meade, L. T., “ Mrs. Pritchard’s School ’’ (Chambers), 6/0; Henty, G. A., 
and Others, “Hazard and Heroism” (Chambers), 5/0; Carr, K., 
* Brought to Heel” (Chambers), 5/0; Baldwin, Mrs. A., ‘‘ The Pedlar's 
Pack” (Chambers), 6/0; Cowper, Edith E., “ Viva Christina” 
(Chambers), 3/6; Jacherns, R., “A School Champion’’ (Chambers), 
3/6; Brereton, Captain F. S., “‘ With the Dyaks of Borneo” (Blackie), 
6/0; Mulholland, Rosa (Lady Gilbert), ‘“‘A Girl's Ideal’ (Blackie). 
5/0; Henty, G. A., “ Captain Bayley’s Heir” and “ By Pike and Dyke ”’ 
(Blackie), 3/6 each; Fenn, G. Manville, ‘‘Nat the Naturalist” 
(Blackie), 3/0; Corkran, Alice, ‘‘ Meg’s Friend” (Blackie), 2/6; 
Norway, G., “ A True Cornish Maid” (Blackie), 2/6; Hutchinson, J. R., 
“Hal Hungerford” (Blackie), 2/0; Leslie, Emma, “ Gytha’s Message ”’ 
(Blackie), 1/6; Neish, RK., ‘‘ Chips and Chops” (Blackie), 1/6; Mockler, 
G., ‘Nell, Edie. and Toby” (Blackie), 1/0; Chappell, J., ‘ Little 
Aunt Dorothy ” (Blackie), 1/0; Hall, E. K., ““ My Aunt Nan” (Blackie), 
0/9; Hall, E. K., “‘ Mother’s Little Lady” (Blackie), 0/6; Park, C. M., 
“The King of the Beasts’ (Blackie), 3/6; Thorley, E. J., “‘An 
Alphabet” (Blackie), 1/6; Ayrton, Edith (Mrs. I. Zangwill), “ The 
Barbarous Babes” (Brimley Johnson), 2/6 net; Green, Mrs. F. G 
(edited), “The Arabian Nights’? (Dean); “ Animal Alphabet and 
Puzzle Pictures,”’ pictured by S. Berkeley and V. Barrett, &c. (Dean) ; 
Berkeley, S., ‘‘Have Some Hay, Old Boy? ’’—Picture Book (Dean) ; 
** See-Saw ”’ (Dean), 2/0; ‘“‘ Trust! ’’ (Dean), 0/6; “‘ The Puzzle Picture 
Book ” (Dean), 0/6; Adamson, S. L., “‘ Old Nursery Rhymes Dug up at 
the Pyramids” (Dean) ; ‘‘ The Story of ‘ As You Like It’” (Dent), 1/0 
net; Hamer, S. H., “ The Little Folks Animal Bcok’’ (Cassell), 2/5; 
Meade, L. T., ‘‘ A Madeap ” (Cassell), 3/6. 


Fiction 


Caine, Hall, “The Prodigal Son” (Heinemann). 6/0 net; Whitechurch, 
V. L., “* The Canon in Residence * (Unwin), 6/0; “‘ Aliens of the West.’’ 
by the Author of “ The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore ”’ (Cassell), 6/0; 
Dawe, Carlton, “‘ Lammas Grove’”’ (Brown, Langham), 6/0; Marsh, R.. 
“A Duel” (Methuen), 6/0; Nordau, Max, “ Morganatic”’ (Chatto & 
Windus), 6/0; Baring-Gould, S., ““ A Book of Ghosts” (Methuen), 6/0; 
Thorne. G., and Custance, L., ‘‘ Sharks’’ (Greening). 6/0; Cullum, R., 
“The Hound from the North” (Chapman & Hall), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Moffat, J. S., The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat (UCnwin). 2/6 net. 

Thoreau, H. D., Life and Friendship (Treherne), 1/6 and 2/6 net. 

Wocd, Mrs. H., East Lynne (Treherne), 1/6 net. 

Teignmonth-Shore, Canon T., St. George for England (Griffiths), 3/0 net. 

Ame T., The Life and Opinions of John Buncle, Esquire (Routledge), 

net. 

bebe  y- C. M., The Adventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva (Routledge), 

/0 net. 

FitzGerald. E.. The Rubdivat of Omar Khayyém (Routledge), 3/6 net. 

Kingsley. C., Glaucus (Routledge), 3/6. 

MacDonald, G., The Light Princess, and the Giant’s Heart and the Golden 
Key. 2 Vols. (Fifield). 0/6 each net. 

Moore, Dr. E., Tutte le Opere di Dante Alighieri (Oxford Press), 6/0 net. 

Stevenson, R. L., Edinburgh (Seeley), 6/0. 

Besant, W.. London (Chatto & Windus), 2/0 and 3/0 net. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus; The Romance of Tristan and Iseult; Blake’s 
Songs of Innocence ; The Ballad of Reading Gaol ; Ballads from Francois 
Villon ; and Swinburne's A Song of Italy (Mosher). 

Heddle, Ethel F., The Town's Verdict (Blackie), 6/0. 


Sixpenny Reprints 


Carpenter. J. E., The First Three Gospels (Green). 
Momerie. Professor A. W.. Belief in God (Allenson). 
Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (Allenson). 


Periodicals, &c. 


“Scribner's Magazine,”’ “‘ World’s Work,” “‘ Leisure Hour.” “ Sunday at 
Home,” “* Cassell’s Magazine,” “ Girl’s Own Paper,” ‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” 
“Friendly | Greetings,” “‘Cornhill,” ‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
““Chambers’s Journal.’ ‘Fortnightly Review,” “International 
Quarterly,” “‘ Books and Book Plates,”’ “ Contemporary Review,” “ The 
Connoisseur,” “ British Food Journal,” “ Antiquary,” “ School World,” 
- Macmillan’s Magazine,” ‘Temple Bar,” “Century Illustrated 
Monthly,” “St. Nicholas,’ ‘“Lady’s Home Magazine,” ‘“ Pearson’s,”’ 

Independent Review,” “‘ Occasional Papers,” ‘‘ Lippincott’s.” “ Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” “ Ainslce’s,” ‘‘ Harper's Monthly,” “ Monthly Re- 
view,” “‘Girl’s Realm.”’ “‘ Windsor Magazine,” “‘ The Library,” “ Bur- 
lington Magazine,” “ The Commonwealth.” * 
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My Book of Memory—V 


HAT strange books a lad will read, without 
W intention. and without understanding. 
Thus, at any rate, it was in my case. In 

my early teens I tackled “Sartor Re- 

sartus.” I did not enjoy it; I did not know anything 
of its meaning; its language was a mystery to me; yet 
I went on with it simply because I felt it did mean 
something and that there was greatness in it. Years 
afterward when I read it again I realised how absurd 
had been my boyish attempt, and found that the book 
came absolutely fresh to me. Again, I remember an old 
man of my acquaintance finding me seated beneath a 
tree cn a hot summer afternoon with Bacon’s ‘‘ Wisdom 
of the Ancients” in my hand. He did not endeavour to 
conccal his amusement; he was not a sympathetic old 
man, asked what I was doing with such a book and 
why I was not playing with the other boys. I do not 
remember what reply I made to him, but I know that 
I did not attempt to explain to him why I was reading 
my lord’s learned essay. Perhaps I could not have put 
my reason in words; it was—as I recollect my then 


mood—that I was dimly conscious that there were many ° 


great writers whose works every educated man should 
read, and—I must confess it—there was in my motive 
more than a little spice of foolish pride ; I was pleased 
to believe that I was not as other boys. Many of them 
thought me a prig. Probably they were right; but 
priggishness—I take it— is a disease of boyhood, just 
as are the measles and the whooping-cough; diseases 
which do no great harm to youths, but which are 
dangerous and deadly to men. 

Cellini’s Autobiography was another work that 
I perused with much pleasure. What a splendid adven- 
ture book it is!—that and no more it was to a boy’s 
mind, which brings me to the point—often before urged, 
often forgotten—that to no two readers, as far as 
we can judge, is a book cxactly the same. To you 
this volume speaks in such a manner; to me in such 
another way ; and very likely, if we could converse with 
its author, we should discover that not only had we 
both missed much of his meaning, but had each of us 
read into his work that which had not consciously been 
put there. It is precisely the same with the reading 
of a book by the same person when boy, when youth, 
when man. I turn batk’to the already mentioned 
“Sartor.” As a lad to me it was a murky mystery ; 
I knew there was something behind the veil, things 
powerful and beautiful, but my eyes were too weak to 
see through the mist of words; high-sounding phrases 
rang in my ears meaningless; men and women passed 
like shadows across the pages. All that I did rightly 
grasp was that here was a great man struggling to set 
forth his soul as in a parable—but, to recall an unseemly 
jest—this parable was ‘‘a heavenly story with no 
earthly meaning.” 

Then again I read “ Sartor” at Oxford, one summer 
term, chiefly when lounging in a boat upon the Cherwell 
far up beyond Marston, where the river was then un- 
sought and unspoiled. I read now with keener, clearer 
eyesight than I had done before; something of the 
satiric clothes-philosophy I began to comprehend, but 
of the humanity of the strange tale I had, as yet, no 
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I was at that age when most of us are cither 
thoughtless cr cynical. Dear, dear, how we boys of 
twenty laugh at men and matters. How vast is our 
knowledge; how bitter our witty sallies at the follies 
of the world. It is a passing phase with most of us; we 
are cantankerous when cutting our wisdom teeth, 
anxious to be taken for men of experience, fearful lest 
we should be still considered callow. So it was that 
the satire of ‘“ Sartor” came home to me then, when 
also I revelled in the satire of the French Revolution. 
A few years later I read the story again. I believe the 
scales had fallen from my eyes; { dare not say I know. 
May not my interpretation of the prophet and seer be 
altogether wrong? May I not have read into his words 
that which he never said, have sympathised with moods 
of his which never had being? ‘Sartor’ then seemed 
to me the cry of a soul at bitter feud with the world, 
at odds with it because he could not understand it or 
it appraise him justly. It seemed to me that it was ail 
well both with the world and him ; the world passed him 
by unheeding; love came to him and passed him by; 
many good things passed him by, not altogether with- 
out fault on his side, partly through his inability to 
grasp more than mere thoughts and fancies. Then, 
misunderstood and misunderstanding, he turned—this 
clothes-philosopher—and railed, mentally and morally 
dyspeptic, only now and again his great heart thrusting 
aside this unruly discontent and speaking out with 
words of splendid pity and love. That was what I 
then found in “ Sartor,” and still find; is it there, or 
is this one of my many dreams? 

Have many writers spoken forth their inner selves 
in the pages of fiction? I fancy not. Fielding, Scott, 
Miss Austen did not do so; Thackeray did, but, as 
it were, by chance in passages which were obtrusive in 
the conduct of his tales; Dickens did, in somewhat the 
same way, and both of them, in “ Pendennis” and in 
‘“ Copperficld,’ told somewhat of what they believed 
themselves to be ; but then they were merely using them- 
selves as material, consciously working as artists; and 
we cannot sever fact from fiction. Some few of the 
great ones have, I believe, thus spoken themselves forth ; 
thus Charlotte Bronté and George Borrow. The reader 
of “Jane Eyre” knows much of. her creator; of 
‘‘ Lavengro ” and the ‘Romany Rye” much of Borrow. 
Are they not both well worth the knowing ? 

Yes, a boy’s mind and a man’s are two, though one— 
a mystery which we cannot fathom. Science can tell 
us much about the physical aspect of it all; but science 
leaves me cold ; I feel that it deals only with materials ; 
it tells me that which a master builder can tell me of a 
ereat cathedral; such and such stone is used, such and 
such stress and strain has been provided for and guarded 
against. But whence comes the beauty? I ask the 
architect, but he also leaves me cold. Thoughts are 
certain movements or excitements in certain matter. 
But why have you one thought and I another? Why 
did I as a boy think thus and as a man think differently ? 
Because of experience? Yes; but what is experience ? 

We men know so much, but we are as boys still, ever 
asking the unanswered and the unanswerable “ why.” 
E. G. O. 
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The Human Aquarium 
. og name of the Comte de Buffori (1707-1788) needs 


no recommendation to the readers of THE 
Acapemy, who know him as author of the saying 
that the “style is the man ”—one of the numer- 
ous profoundly true phrases inevitably fertile of much 
superficial twaddle. 

Amongst the ideas for which the great French 
naturalist is remembered by students of science one in 
especial has lately received a new interest from the work 
of a living fellow-countryman of his. This is Buffon’s 
speculation as to the origin of life—but here I must 
make a digression. 

As to the origin of every living cell, animal or vege- 
table, now breathing on the surface of our planet, 
whether on land or in the sea, science pronounces a very 
rigid and definite dogma. Every such cell has arisen 
from a preceding cell: omnis cellula e cellula, in the 
words of Virchow, the founder of cellular pathology. 
Lamarckian, Darwinian and other theories of descent 
may thus carry us back to a few simple living forms from 
which all higher organisms have evolved: but they tell 
us nothing whatever as to the origin of the primeval! 
forms which they postulate. Not even the simplest 
living thing can now be produced from inorganic or even 
from dead organic matter. In other words, the doctrine 
of spontaneous gene ration has been definitely disproved. 
The ‘‘ few simple forms” which all theories of descent 
are compelled to presuppose neither arise spontaneously 
from the dust of the earth or the foam of the sea, nor 
can they be manufactured in the laboratery. Of the 
origin of life on the earth science to-day can claim no 
actual knowledge whatever. 

Within the last few days we have read the opinions on 
this matter of such distinguished men as Lord Kelvin, 
Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor Ray Lankester. The 
great Scotsman, who is, of course, far and away the 
greatest living man of science, illustrious alike in the 
abstract and the concrete, pre-eminent in theory and in 
practice, has made this nescience of ours his scientific 
argument for Theism. In his opinion, not only does 
science know nothing of the origin of life, but it never 
will know anything. “No hocus-pocus of electricity,” 
says this greatest of electricians, will explain for us the 
secret of life ; and for its origin we must invoke Creative 
Power. 

This, however, is a subject on which Lord Kelvin 
himself would never dream of claiming to be an expert, 
and the expert opinion is entirely against him. The in- 
tellectual descendants of the men who proved that life 
docs not now, under any circumstances, arise de novo on 
our planet, do certainly believe that once, under different 
conditions which we cannot as yet describe, abiogenesis 
or spontaneous generation did occur. Theirs, indeed, is 
the belief of Tyndall himself—one of the foremost in 
the disproof of spontaneous generation as a contem- 
porary fact; they “ discern in that matter which we, in 
our ignorance of its latent powers, and notwithstanding 
our professed reverence for its Creator, have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life.” 

Now let us go back to Buffon, first observing that 
Kant enunciated the nebular hypothesis in the year 
1755. Buffon set himself to speculate upon the probable 


manner in which life arose cn the cooling sphere cast off 
from the rotating nebulous mass. And he came to the 
conclusion that life probably had its birth in the sea; 
and, further, that the Polar scas, being naturally the 
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first to cool—or, indeed, the first to be precipitated from 
the watery atmosphere—were the probable seat of that 
wondrous birth. To Cuvier (obiit 1832), the last great 
biologist who rejected the theory of organic evolution, 
these speculations of Buffon were no more than “ flights 
of fancy.” ; 
But Buffon and his great critic would have taken>a 
lively interest in a recent paper in which a Frenth ob- 
server has instituted comparisons between -the com- 
position of sea-water and the composition of the fluids 
of the human body. It now appears that we may look 
upon the human form divine as none other than a peri- 
patetic aquarium. True to their ancestors’ original en- 
vironment—assuming Buffon’s guess to be correct—the 
Polar sea-water of perhaps a hundred million years ago, 
your body-cells and mine are now bathed in fluids which 
bear, on the average, a close resemblance in chemical 
composition to sea-water. When, at some intervening 
date, certain enterprising creatures ventured to make a 
bid for life upon terra firma, the cells of which they 
were composed naturally continued to prefer the old 
familiar medium, and the preference has been main- 
tained and is gratified in us to-day. So that I, when 
this article is finished, getting up from this dry chair 
and walking away to doff my dry clothes and step into a 
dry bed, am nevertheless none other, dry though I feel, 
than an ambulant or peripatetic aquarium. I must try 
to think of my leucocytes, scurrying along in my saline 
blood, as minute marine creatures, whose ancestors: were 
formed from “the Deep’s untrampled floor.” 
C. W. SaLeesy. 


“The Walls of Jericho” 


Rk: ALFRED Sutro has dared in his new play to 

M be. simple and natural—a most unusual thing 

with modern dramatists—and he is rewarded 

with a full measure of success. He has not 

strayed after new emotions or strained after novel. 

effects ; he finds that men and women afford him ample 

material for a strong story, making them work out their 

fates according to their natures and their environments, 

not in accordance with his preconceived plot; in short, 
the plot fits the characters, which is as it should be. 

Mr. Sutro’s theme is old, as the playwriter’s must 
ever be—old, but set in a new frame. Jack Frobisher, 
an. Australian millionaire, of powerful character and 
strong will, who believes his Queensland home to be the 
abode of all the virtues, has.settled down in Mayfair, has 
married. Lady Alethea Downham, a woman of sound 
heart but spoiled by the manners and morals of the 
smart, fast set in which she has been brought up. The 
inevitable result is friction between husband and wife, 
which. forms the motive of the drama. By a series of 
perfectly natural events the two work out their salva- 
tion, presenting through the four acts an interesting 
and convincing picture of the struggle between man and 
woman. The setting of the piece is modern Mayfair, 
where the women are sexless folk, who smoke, gamble, 
neglect their children—a sordid picture, true of a 
section of society. In fact, “The Walls of Jericho” 
is a strong plea for a simpler life and its satire is not 
marred -by over-exaggeration. The portraits of the 
Marquis of Steventon, a battered, soulless rowé; of his 
daughter Lucy, a kindly nature, ruined by surface cyni- 
cism which we feel will bring its punishment with it; 
and of a group of “ up-to-date” women of the world, 
are all clever. Lady Alethea is very real, with her 
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struggles to be bad against her better nature, and her 
husband, Jack Frobisher, is admirable, a strong man 
almost conquered by unusual surroundings, but at last 
awakening to the fact that he must gird himself and 
fight if he would hold his own. He does fight, straight- 
forwardly and strongly, and he does win. As the 
curtain falls for the last time we feel that we have 
witnessed a strong, sound, healthy play, well conceived, 
well devised and, on the whole, well written. But Mr. 
Sutro would do well to avoid witticisms that do not 
grow out of the situation ; jokes dragged in hinder the 
aatural action of a play. 

The acting as a whole was admirable ; Mr. Bourchier 
played strongly, avoiding many temptations to shout 
and bluster. But I think he made a mistake not to dis- 
guise his features ; he does not look the rough-and-ready 
sheep-farmer; he looks simply Mr. Bourchier, whose 
features are so well known to us all that illusion is 
endangered. Our actors are too fond of appearing in 
different characters with precisely the same appearance. 
Words vary, but voices and faces remain the same. 
This is a technical mistake which foreign actors would 
not commit. I only draw attention to this error because 
Mr. Bourchier has once again shown us how fine and 
restrained an artist he is. Mr. Sydney Valentine was 
excellent as Jack’s ‘‘chum,” another millionaire, who— 
to clinch the irony of the play—marries Lady Lucy, 
Alethea’s sister, and is presumably about to face the 
same problem that has just been solved by his friend. 
Lucy is most attractively impersonated by Miss Muriel 
Beaumont, a young actress who should do great things. 
Mr. O. B. Clarence gives a finished picture of the silly, 
battered, old roué. 

But the most pleasant aspect of the performance and 
of the play is that we are given a breath of fresh, open 
air in the theatre, where we have for so long been 
stifled as in a hot-house. Mr. Sutro has been accused by 
some critics of being old-fashioned ; so he is, so is nature. 
I trust he will never adopt the new fashions of unnatural 
problems acted by the human puppets. Men, women 
and emotions—they suffice Mr. Sutro and all true lovers 
of the theatre. 

W. T. 8. 


Of the Painting of Pageants 


HE choice of Mr. Edwin Abbey to paint the 

} coronation of the King was a happy one—in- 
deed, except for Mr. Sargent, another American 
member of the Royal Academy, there was no 

other artist of the Immortals capable of the achieve- 
ment. What Mr. Sargent would have made of so fine 
a theme on a huge canvas such as Veronese would have 
used makes a magnificent thought. Yet Mr. Edwin 
Abbey, given the like conditions, and with his fine 
designs for the Boston Library in our memories, would 
have made a dangerous rival even to Sargent—he has a 
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poetic vein and an. éye for large composition that Sar- 
gent cannot surpass. And in his remarkable painting of 
Richard the Third’s courtship before the halted funeral 
procession, Mr. Abbey set up a high standard of poctic 
achievement by which he must perforce allow himself to 
be judged. Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
see the year’s Royal Academy that was honoured by that 
masterpiece of Mr. Edwin Abbey’s are not likely to 
forget the fine decorative triumph of that work—the 
fugue-like effect of the reversed pikes and of the black- 
shrouded figures that formed so deep-noted and resound- 
ing a contrast to the grim courtship of the two splendid 
figures. With such a large achievement in the memory, 
then, one faced the “ Ceremony of the Coronation of His 
Majesty Kimg Edward the Seventh”; and judged it. 
The first impression is of disappointment. Had Mr. 
Edwin Abbéy taken a knife and cut off at least a foot 
from the top of his canvas, the picture had enormously 
gained—indeed the heavy cloth hangings, with their 
heraldic devices of the three nations, force themselves 
upon the notice, whereas this should all have been thrust 
back to allow the human pageant to “sing out ’’—(the 
studio slang will out). This fault removed, the horizontal 
composition, with all its splendour of design, comes into 
telling effect. There is rare art in the treatment of that 
long line of figures from left to centre of the scheme, 
where the Queen stands in all her beauty, awaiting her 
crowning—then the dramatic telling of the religious 
ceremony thrusts itself forward as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury sets the Crown upon the seated King, whilst 
away to the right the coronets of England’s nobility seem 
to wave in their restless confusion of acclamation, 
announcing the glory and honour of the King. The 
whole emotional moment is thus stated clearly and 
serenely. The innate fault of the picture lies in the fact 
that the King is seated on the ground-level, and this 
difficulty, which Mr. Edwin Abbey nearly triumphed 
over by placing the Archbishop with the crown above 
the horizonal line of figures, the artist has lost by that 
unfortunate and wholly useless foot or so of canvas at 
the top of the picture, thereby dropping the figure of 
the King by so much the more, and needlessly lower, 
from the top of the frame. The colour is charming, the 
painting broad and admirable, the whole very nearly a 
masterpiece. It may be that exactness and accuracy of 
detail check the artist’s hand, yet Mr. Edwin Abbey has 
triumphed over exactness and accuracy and stated the 
essential emotion of the splendid event with masterly 
cunning. The painting of the Duke of Norfolk shows 
with what force Mr. Abbey can state a portrait yet make 
that portrait a perfect part of a large design. The fact 
is that the painting of a magnificent State pageant such 
as this must be done in the grand manner; and that 
Mr. Abbey of all painters living to-day is master of the 
grand manner some of his pen-and-ink drawings of 
Shakespeare’s comedies amply testify. To every student 
of the drama to-day it must be abundantly clear that 
when large dramatic effects are desired upon the stage, 
the modern drawing-room manner of acting becomes 
utterly inadequate, and we have to go back to the actors 
who have been bred in the old school, in the grand 
manner—Irving and his pupils. And so it is with 
painting, for such a work as this the painting must be 
in the grand manner. The small manner, so true and 
sweet for the statement of small things, lacks that very 
majesty and splendour, just that thrill and magnificence 
which go to make for dignity and the great resounding 
statement. The royal palaces still lack a noble picture 
of a great national pageant painted by a master-hand. 
Havtpane MacraLt. 
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Correspondence 
The Rustic Wreath 


Srtr,—In the 1842 edition ef Tennyson’s “ Poems”’ will 
be found a note stating that “Dora’’ was “ partly sug- 
gested by one of Miss Mitford’s Pastorals.’’ This note was 
omitted in most of the later editions, but references to it will 
be found in the “ Atheneum,”’ 1856, “‘ Tennysoniana,’’ 1879, 
Wace’s “ Tennyson,’”’ 1881, ‘Illustrations of Tennyson,”’ 
1891, and elsewhere.—Yours, &c. G. E. D. 


Time 

Srtr,—In discussing “John Locke’’. a--writer notes of 
“Time as imprinted afresh upen each newomind,”’ or, con- 
versely, as “native to mind.”’ Is it not: jnherent? I do 
not assume to be original, but consider that,;the pulsation 
marks time in all the animal kingdom. We find that all 
domesticated animals have an acute, I may put it down as 
an accurate, sense of time; how arrived at if they consult no 
timepiece? This pulsation is reduced to system by medical 
men in the diagnosis of fever; they read the pulse and its 
influence pervades the whole corporal system; it acts on the 
undeveloped infant, as it does unconsciously on the mature 
individual. We all have a notion as to how time does pass, 
and confirm or confute it by reference to the “ clock.’’— 
Yours, &c. A. Gh 


Flaws in Composition 


Srr,-—So much easier is it to pick out the faults in English 
prose than to write it well that the able reviewer who (THE 
ACADEMY AND LiterATuRE, October 29, 1904, p. 384, col. 1) 
detects flaws in the compositicn of a distinguished con- 
temporary has himself, in his last paragraph, given an 
example of how not to construct a sentence. What exactly 
is referred to by “this’’ (line 9 from bottom) may be said 
to be feebly adumbrated, but is certainly not expressed. 
Furthermore, the commas after “ author,’’ “ difficulties,’’ and 
“beginners ’’ in the three preceding lines are not only re- 
dundant, but are opposed to the sense of the passage, for 
they convert simple qualifying clauses into parenthetic and 
general statements. The maker of mixed metaphor may be 
said to sin in good company if Goldsmith’s observation 
(“ Miscellaneous Essays,’’ XVI.) be true, that “ Shakespeare 
himself is often guilty of these irregularities.’’—Yours, &c. 

Francis H. Butter. 


[We think our correspondent is slightly hypercritical.—Eb. ] 


A Plea for Young Writers 


Srr,—The first evil which I think calls for a remedy 
is that nowadays most of the well-known writers of books 
are contributors to the magazines also. I think this 
ought not te be. By this greedy anxiety to snap up any- 
thing in the way of fees they are closing most of the avenues 
formerly open to young journalists. Look at the list of 
contributors to any of our leading magazines, and see what 
chance an unknown name has of acceptance. Besides, surely 
the practice should be contrary to the etiquette of the pro- 
fession. <A leading Q. C. will not enter the inferior Courts. 
Again, is it absolutely necessary that so much time should 
be taken before returning rejected contributions? In 


most cases this reaches from three to six weeks. Is this 
necessary? In one case in my experience an excellent 


article on a subject of considerable temporary interest 
was almost out of date after submission to a couple of 
editors. I know that it is said that likely articles have to 
pass through several hands, but my answer to this would 
be that this waste of time is so very common that it argues 
very poorly for the acumen of stb-editors in the matter of 
their diagnosis of what is likely to be accepted by the 
editor-in-chief. I think your New Writers’ Column an ex- 
cellent idea, and wish I was competent to contribute to it. 
—Yours, &e. CHATTERTON. 
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The New Writers’ Column 


A very interesting communication has reached us from 
a writer who signs himself ‘“ Bescarred,” from which 
the following may be quoted : 


“Long ago, I made up my mind that I wanted to 
live in ‘Grub Street’; my dearest companions were 
books and papers, and my favourite game ‘ Publisher’ 
and ‘Editor.’ I passed from school to office, but in 
leisure hours rode my journalistic hobby-horse. For 
years ‘I wandered aimlessly about, scratching myself 
while clambering through hedges,’ All my pocket-money, 
as E. G. O. would say, was spent on exercise- 
paper and stamps—except a few shillings saved up 
as a Christmas-box for the postman who delivered 
my rejected contributions. ~Were my articles absolute 
rubbish? That’s not for me to say. I only know 
that they have since all been printed and paid for. 
One day in my wanderings I found myself face to 
face with a hedge—an cditor’s office boy. I scratched 
myself rather badly in getting ‘through’ him, but on 
the other side I found an editor who showed me a 
‘neighbouring gate.’ He printed an article for me—I 
was through that gate—and progress was then a com- 
paratively easy matter. Now, Sir, I want THe AcapEMy 
AND LirEeraTuRE to be the gate which shall be opened 
to people who have no admission ticket, provided they 
can walk through without knocking it off its hinges and 
barring the way for others.”’ 


The remainder of the letter need not be printed, as its 
suggestions are embodied in the offer now made. 

We believe that there arc a large number of clever 
and thoughtful writers who find it difficult to place their 
first work; we desire to help them. We will consider 
carefully any article sent in to us, in length not more 
than 500 words, if guaranteed by the writer that no 
cemposition of his (or hers) has ever been printed or 
published in any journal, magazine or other publication, 
or in book form, and if the article is suitable to the 
pages of Tue AcaDEMy AND LITERATURE and of suffi- 
cient merit, we will print it in THe New Writers’ 
Co.tumn, sending the writer a cheque in accordance with 
our usual rate of payment. The article must be signed 
with the author’s full name. We must trust to con- 
tributors’ sense of honour not to abuse our confidence. 


REGULATIONS 


1. The article may be on any subject of literary, art or 
antiquarian interest; freshness of subject, of treatment 
and style will chiefly influence the acceptance of any 
article. 

2. The length of the article must not exceed five hundred 
words. 

3. MS. must be written clearly, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

4. The Editor cannot enter into any correspondence regarding 
this column. 

5. If contributors desire their MSS. to be returned in case 
of their not being printed, stamps must be sent for this 
purpose. 

6. No MS. will be considered that is not accompanied by the 
writer’s full name and address and an intimation that 
the writer is qualified to write for the New Writers’ 
Column. 

7. All communications must be addressed to The Editor, Tne 
AcapDEMy AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, 
London, E.C.; the envelope being marked “N. W. C.” 
on top left-hand corner. 

8. The Editor will not hold himself responsible for any lost 
MS. ; a duplicate copy should be kept by the writer. 

9. Each MS. must have attached to it the competition coupon 
(given on one of the cover pages). 
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| New Monthly Competition 


WE shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, value 
£1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. The prize 
will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. In the case of any 
prize-winner living too far from the nearest branch of this 
library, or for any other good reason not desiring to sub- 
scribe to it, the subscription will be transferred to another 
library, to be chosen by the prize-winner. If already a sub- 
scriber to a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize-winner 
will be sent an order on the library selected, a cheque for 
£1 1s. being forwarded with proper notification to the pro- 
prietors. The winning criticism will be printed, with the 
writer’s name, in THe AcapEMy AND Literature. Style and 
independence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors that 
they are not called upon to buy the selected books, but can 
obtain them from a library. 


. RULES. 

1. The criticism must not exceed five hundred words or be less than four 
hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “‘ The Competition Editor, 
Tue Acapemr, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C.” 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, on one side 
only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prize more than once in three months. In 
ease a previous prize-winner sends in the best criticism, his (or her) paper 
will be printed, the prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prize-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the MS. (See 
page 2 of Cover.) 


SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 


““THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FAmMILy.” 
(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. net.) 


Competitcrs’ MSS. must reach this office not later 
than November 15. 


“Academy” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tur Eprror, 
Tae AcapemMy anp [.iterature, 9 East Harding Street, London, F.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Each 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not necessarily for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. 

Questions must nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

CoMPErTITION. 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 
““* Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor's decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers ‘vhere the book or books 

. Can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
— —s - 

ne of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, 
Shakespearean Question or Ruewe. oo =* 


Won-adherence to the rules and reculations of “ Questions 
and Answers” czrries disqualification. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 

CrarkK Russeiy’s “ DeatnH Suiv.’-—When very young I read an exceedingly 
melodramatic sea-tale, by Clark Russell, entitled “The Death Ship.” The 
ship in question was a pirate, was painted white, sailed at a miraculous 
speed, and was manned by gentlemen who had sold themselves to the evil 
one. Lately I got Clark Russell's ‘ Death Ship” from a circulating library. 
and was astonished to find an entirely different story. ‘The Death Ship” 
nor case was the Flying Dutchman. Can any of your readers explain ?— 


““ PROVIDENCE ALWAYS Favours THE Bia Barrations.”-—The first time I 
saw the above quotation it was ascribed to Voltaire. I have seen it used 
scores of tires since, but always with Napoleon as the cupposed originator. 
is there anv proof that cither of them used it? If Voltaire, in which of his 
works ?—R.L. ° 
* ABNOLD's “* Requiescat.”"—Can any one tell me if Matthew Arnold’s poem 

Requiescat "’ was written about a real person ?—Sandalwood (Cheltenham). 


Catou Paws.—Can any cne tell me the meaning of “Caton Pawb,” an 
exclamation so often used in Allen Raine’s books, especially in “On the 
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Wings of the Wind’? I have asked several people of Welsh origin, and 
each one differs.—Mona Harrison (Sevenoaks). 


Avrnorn Wantep.—Carlyle, in Vol. I. of “The French Revolution = 
(Book I., I think), ridicules a French noble for -some exploit in which he 
had been engaged, and quotes a description of him as “ Thou covered if 
not with glory yet with meal.”” What is the reference and from what writer 
is the quotation taken?—A.M. 

I should be so glad to know where I can find the following lines and the 
name of the author: 

We, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.—S.G. 


GENERAL. 


Tur Kine’s Bromwszrer.—This was an office held under the Stuarts. Is 
there any record of its origin and duties? When was it abolished? Is 
anything known of the holders of it?—A. J. Hocd, 


“ Corportsur.”’—Can any one tell me how this word comes to be used as 

meaning one who sells Bivles? I find its original meaning is a “ hawker, 
but cannot see why it should be applied to a hawker of Bibles in particular. 
Inquirer. 
#% “ Banaury Cross.”—In Murray's ‘“‘ Handbook to Oxfordshire ” the well- 
known nursery-rhyme is explained as “a reference to the alleged habits of 
the ‘Old Woman of Banbury,’ also known as the ‘Witch of the White 
Horse.’”’ Can anybody give me further information about the ‘“‘ Old Woman 
cf Banbury ”—who she was and when she flourished? Is any picture or 
description extant of old Banbury Cross?—A.H. (Shetheld). 


NigEL.—Is not Nigel the same as the Gaelic Neil or Niall? The latter 
forms, I fancy, have dropped a medial guttural. Am I right in supposing 
that any or all of these are Celtic forms of Nicholas? Nils is the Danish 
version of that name.—A.W. 


Bripzssep.—Can any of your readers refer me to an old custom in use 
by the Roman Catholics in the western isles of Scotland called Bridesbed? 
It related to the prospect of a good harvest.—-Inquirer. 


* Nompres anp Vertvuss.”-—What were the games referred to in More’s 
“ Utopia,” Book II., Ch. iv. (Robynson’s translation), as ‘‘ the battell of 
nombres ” and the “ fyghte of vertues ”’ ?—Wm. Stronach (Aberdeen). 


Ger! anp Ha!—In some parts of Canada the farmer, speaking to his horse, 
cays “Gee!” if he wants it to go to the right, “‘ Ha!’ if he wants it to go 
to the left. In Cumberland “ Hop!” is used for the right. What is the 
origin of these words?—William Arthur Cooper (Pontefract). 

NapPoteon at Watertoo.—Dr. Fitchett states (in ‘‘ Deeds that Won the 
Empire ’’) that for a considerable period when the battle of Waterloo was 
raging Napcleon was fast asleep. He gives no authority. Is there any 
foundation for the statement ?— F.H. (Beltast). 


Answers 
SHAKESPEARE. 

% ‘Tur Merry Wives or Wrinpsor.’’—The basis of this story as to the 
}iay’s origin is a passage in Rowe's “ Life of Shakespeare ” (1709). ‘‘ Queen 
Elizabeth,’ he says, “ was so well pleased with that admirable character 
of Falstaff in the two Parts of ‘ Henry IV.’ that she commanded him to 
continue ‘t for one play more, and to show him in love. This is said to be 
the occasion of his writing ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’’’ Rowe’s was 
the earliest Life of Shakespeare, and he was at pains to collect anecdotes 
and traditions of the poet. No other proof of the truth of this story has 
been discovered; for, though Gildon, in his ‘‘ Remarks on Shakespeare's 
Plays” (171), repeats it, and adds that the queen required the play to be 
finished in a fortnight, he adduces no authority whatever, and cannot be 
said to add to the probability of the tradition. It is, however, thought to 
be upheld by internal evidence, and numerous passages from the comedy 
have been quoted by various critics as showing that it was written to order 
and in haste.—G.C. 


“Merry Wives or Winpsor.’’—The tradition that this play was written 
at the request of Queen Elizabeth is now considered very doubtful. It is 
first heard of in 1702 (more than 100 years from the date of the play), when 
Dennis, in his Epistle Dedicatory to ** The Comical Gallant,” an eee ter 
of this play, writes: ‘‘ This comedy was written at her [Queen Elizabeth’s] 
command, and by her direction, and she was so eager to cee it acted that she 
commanded it to be finished in fourteen days; and was afterwards, as 
tradition tells us, well pleased at the representation.”” Nicholas Rowe, who 
died in 1718, tells the story of the royal command.—dH.C. 


LITERATURE. 

“<THE CHarior or IsrakL AND THE Horsemen TreEREOr.’’—L.G.M. has mis- 
taken the meaning of the passage in 2 Kings ii. 12. The verse reads: “ And 
Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof.’’ There is no invocation to the Deity, as the 
word “ father’’ is applied to Elijah, who is described as ‘‘ the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof ’’—the true defence of Israel, better than 
either chariots or horsemen. The sight of the horses and chariot of fire 
induced Elisha to use this imagery. In both cases “ father’’ is spelt with 
a small ‘‘f,”’ showing that the word is not used for the Deity, as L.G.M. 
eupposes. In 2 Kings xiii. 14 Joash applies exactly the same words over 
the remains of Elisha.—George Stronach. 


Lititu is a genuine feminine from lilah ‘‘ night,’’ or rather “ evening ”’ ; 


see Genesis i. 5, “the evening 's) lcyilah} and the morning 
were the first day.’’ Its cognates in Semitic are—Assyrian lilati ‘‘ even- 
ing’’; Babylonian lilith “a night monster,’’ rendered ‘“ screech-owl,”’ 
‘ night-were.”’ In Arabic liel, Syriac lail. It has been proposed to connect 
it with our English “lull”; for this purpose we revert to the Sanscrit lal 
“to sport,” lilata “‘ beautiful,’’ lalita “lovely ’’; the modern Dutch lulla, 
German luilen, so “ lullgesang”’ our “lullaby,” and supposed to be con- 
nected with the historical’ Lollards. In the classics take the Greek AaAéw, 
Aakta; the Latin lallo, lallus; the sense of “lulling” to sleep proves a 
general connection with the very similar words for evening or night. 
Mythically Lilith was a first wife of Adam’s, prior to Eve; she deserted him 
and became spiritualised with baleful influences ; all this is repeated in the 
myth of “ Lamia,” the subject of the poem by John Keats.-—A. Hall. 
Litit#.—There is an old German miracle play entitled “ Frau Jutta,” 
composed in 1480 by a priest, Theodore Schernbeck, and published by 
Tilesius at Eisleben in 1 In this play Lilith appears as Satan’s grand- 
mother, leaping from the jaws of hell into a circle of demons dancing in 
chorus.—Perey Selver. 
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KiPLine’s Seven Seas.—Similar replies to-those already published received 
from Sandalwood (Cheltenham) ; S.C. (Cambridge). 

Tue OLD) Enetisn Baron.—Since asking the question as to “The Old 

English Baron” in Tue Acapemy for October 15, I have come across an 
article in the “ Standard”’ (September 30) attributing it to Clara Reeve, 
who died at Ipswich in 1803. ‘* The Old English Baron ” is there said to 
have been published in 1777. By an oversight I mentioned “ The Cottage 
on the Cliff” and “ The Fisher’s Daughter ’’ as works by the eame author. 
I should have written “‘ Fatherless Fanny" (1818), described on the title- 
page as “ by the author of ‘The Old English Baron.’” There is nothing 
to show that my copy is not a first edition; if it is, it must of course be a 
posthumous work, if correctly attributed. ‘The Cottage on the Cliff ”’ 
und its sequel are by Mrs. Catherine G. Ward—apparently a prolific novelist 
of the school of Mrs. Radcliffe, but I have been able to discover nothing 
else concerning her.—A.W. 
#% ‘Dip Dante Vistr Lonpon? ’’—Mr. Paget Toynbee says: ‘‘ Some are 
inclined to believe, from a phrase in a Latin poem addressed to Petrarch 
by Boccaccio, that Dante came to England; and it is even stated by 
Giovanni da Serravalle, a fifteenth-ceutury writer, that he studied in the 
University of Oxford, but this is extremely doubtful.’’” Mr. Gladstone and 
Dean Plumptre liked to think he visited Oxford, and Mr. Max Beerbohm 
has drawn a picture of an interview between the poet and the proctor, 
attended by his bulldogs, the background of which is pleasantly anachronis- 
tical. That Dante visited Paris some time during his exile is stated by 
hoth Boccaccio and G. Villani in his chronicle ; and tradition has it that he 
lodged, while a student, in the Rue de Fouarre. Thence he could have 
seen the great rose window of Notre Dame, which may have inspired the 
poet with the idea of the mystic rose of the Trinity in the ‘“ Paradiso.” 
Were we sure that Dante had ever visited London we might imagine that he 
had been inspired by the great rose window which adorned the east end of 
Old St. Paul’s, rather than by that of Notre Dame.—S.B. 

Cricxer in “ Don Qurxore.’’—It should be known that Charles Jarvis’s 
translation of “ Don Quixote”’’ is very often inaccurate, and that some 
modern versions which bear his name on the title-page stray still farther 
from the Spanish of Cervantes. It is needless to say that there is no 
mention of cricket in ‘“ Don Quixote.’”’ What we are told is that Basilius 
was “gran jugador de pelota ’’—i.e. ‘“‘a great player at ball.’’ This very 
simple phrase seems to have been a stumbling-block to translators, for 
Smollett renders, “ (Basilius) is a great judge of hand-ball,’’ confusing 
“ jugador " with “‘ juzgador ” or “ juez.”"—M.L.A. (Oxford). 


*Wauns! "This is doubtless a concealed oath, being a dialect pro- 
nunciation of “‘ Wounds!” for ‘God’s wounds!” Compare the more 
common “ Zounds! "’ So in plays of the Stuart times the oath “‘ S’nails! ’ 

ie. ‘Ged’s nails! "’--was not uncommon; also ‘“God’s dynes! ’—i.e. 
“God's eyes! "’ In North Yorkshire they say ‘‘ God’s wuns”’ for “ God’s 
wounds! "’ As regards the pronunciation wauns for wuns we may compare 
the common dialect form ‘“‘maun"’ for “mun,”’ used in the sense of 
must "’ (the verb).—M.L.A. (Oxford). 

[Similar replies received from H.C.; O.B.B. (Paris) ; and Vigilante.] 

\vurnor Founp.—The verse quoted by M.A.C., commencing “ La vie est 
vaine,"’ forms the heading of Part VILL. of George Du Maurier’s “ Trilby,”’ 
and was undoubtedly written by himself.—W. Staddon (Watford). 

[More correct replies referring to Léon Montenaecken, as quoted last week, 
received from Alf. Hamonet ; W. (Guildford) ; H.S.7. (Birmingham) ; Sandal- 
wood (Cheltenham) ; 8S. Butterworth (Carlisie).]} 

GENERAL. 

Casties mn Speatn.—This saying appears to be of French origin. At any 
rate it dates at least as far back as the thirteenth century in French 
literature, for the phrase ‘‘ Chatiaus en Espagne ”’ occurs in “* Le Roman de 
La Rose.’ Charles d'Orléans, a somewhat later writer, has the following 
lines: 

Tout & part moi en mon penser m’enclos 

Et fais chasteaulx en Espagne et en France. 
St. Francois de Sales also writes: ‘‘ De quoy sert-il de bastir des chasteaux 
en Espagne, puisqu’il faut habiter en France?’’ The saying appears to be 
equivalent to the English ** Castles in the air,’’ and to have arisen from the 
belief that there were no castles in Spain. The expression ‘ Castles in the 
air” is to be found so far back as the sixteenth century in Sidney's 

‘Apologic for Poetrie.”""—C’. B. Roylance (Liverpool). 

Castes in Sratn.—This locution, originally a French one (‘‘ Chateaux en 
Espagne "’), is an allusion to the three castles in the arms of Castilia. The 
source seems to be the jealousy between France and Spain. Cyrano de 
Bergerac makes already a similar allusion in his “ Lettre contre les Fron- 
deurs.”” The German locution, which has the same senee, is “ Luft- 
schlisser "'=** Castles in the air.’’—Bohemia, 

“First Carcu Your Hare."’—This proverb is not to be found in Mrs. 
Glasse’s “‘ Art of Cookery’ (1747), but, according to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,”’ the following words ‘“ Take your hare when it is 
cased’ may have suggested it. In “ Notes and Queries” for 1903 Mr. 
Edward Latham writes: ‘“ Apparently the French phrase ‘ Pour faire un 
civet, prenez un lievre’ is, like the English one, taken from a cookery 
book; and R. Alexandre, in his ‘ Musée de la Conversation,’ traces the 
former to ‘Le Cuisinier Frangais, par le sieur de la Varenne, escuyer de 
Cuisine de M. le Marquis d'Uxelles’ (first edition, 1651). He quotes the 
recipe as follows: ‘Civé de liévre. Prenez un livre, descoupez le par 
morceaux,’ &c.”"’"—S. Butterworth (Carlisle). 


Ortein or SHaxine Hanps.—Handshaking derives its origin from the 
days when glove-poisoning or concealment of poisoned knives or other 
deadly weapons was a favourite way of getting rid treacherously of an 
enemy. Men gradually learnt, through suspicion originally, to grasp, 
vigorously, their neighbour's hand to assure themselves that something 
deadly was not concealed in it, and a man who wished to show his friendli- 
ness was genuine would offer his hand to be grasped.—Mildred H. King. 


SHakrne Hanps,A contributor to “‘ Notes and Queries,’’ 8th Series, vi. 71 
(1894), after stating that handshaking was “ originally a ceremonial token 
of confident friendship,”’ continued (in connection with the assassination of 
President Carnot at Lyons on June 24, 1894): “By the untimely tragic 
circumstances at Lyons we are suddenly reminded of the true nature of the 
pledge namely, that when two persons meet, each surrenders his right 
iand (the weapon wielder) into the grasp of the other’s right hand, thereby 
giving practical and physical surety of amity. ... The assassin seizes the 
President's right hand, but not with his right hand. He seizes it with his 
left hand, and, throwing up his victim's arm, plunges the dagger into his 
right side.”’"—S. Butterworth (Carlisle). 


SHikine Hanps.—The custom of handshaking is older than history, but 
most probably originated thus. Two barbarians (strangers) would meet 
and desire to converse. To ensure that neither could take advantage of 


the other by a sudden blow, they would stand with clasped right (i.e. 
weapon-wielding) hands, the left arm meanwhile being employed in holding 
the shield.—/. B. Wallis (Alderwasley). 
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Cuantvart.—Further replies received from S.C. (Cambridge};, Lotus 
(Uxbridge). . 

OranGz Biossoms.—The Saracen brides used to wear orange blpsgoms as an 
emblem of fecundity, and occasionally the same emblem may have been 
worn by European brides ever since the time of the Crusades;, but the 
general adoption of wreaths of orange blossoms for brides is comparatively 
a modern practice, due especially to the recent taste for flower-language.— 
L.K.G.-W. 

Cxescent.—The statement that the crescent was the symbol of Byzantium 
requires evidence. I have seen it stated, but cannot recollect the authority, 
that the crescent was developed or corrupted from the device of a boat with 
high prow and stern, which was the original symbol.—H.U. 


‘“‘Perricoat Tarts.’’"—This is the name of a form of shortbread, shaped 
like the spreading fold at the back of a lady’s skirt.—S.B. 


“Prrricoat Tarts.””—I have always understood that this is a corruption 
of Petits Gateaux. I think Sir Walter Scott or Mistress Meg Dods has a 
note to this effect.—F.S. 

** PococvrantisM.”’—This word is formed with the common suffix -iam (as 
in heroism, blackguardism), from “ pococurante,’’ a word introduced by 
Smollett from the Italian poco curante, “‘caring for little.” ‘* Poco- 
curantism ’’ means the conduct of one who cares but little for anything or 
anybody. Neither this word nor Smollett’s “ pococurante”’ appears as a 
substantive in good Italian dictionaries. An Italian would use “ non- 
curante.’’—M.L.A. (Oxford). - 

[Similar replies from O.#.B. (Paris); H.C,; and A.J.B. (Reading).] 


Yew Trees.—During the period in which England owed her martial 
supremacy to her bowmen, and butts were set up on the village greens, in 
addition to the commoners having to shoot a certain number of arrows at 
these butts on certain days or else pay a fine, it was also, I believe, 
compulsory for the parish authorities to provide a certain number of yew 
staves suitable for making bows. I have always considered that this reason, 
coupled with the appearance of the trees, accounted for their presence in 
the churchyards.—Cormac (Truro). 


Davy Jones’s Locker.—Davy Jones, according to the mythology of 
sailors, is the fiend that presides over all the evil spirits of the deep. 
Jones is a corruption of Jonah, the prophet, who was thrown into the sea; 
Locker, in seaman’s phrase, means any receptacle-for private stores; and 
Duffy, of which Davy is probably a corruption, is a ghost or spirit among 
the West Indian negroes. So the whole phrase should be, “ He is gone to 
the place of safe keeping, where duffy Jonah was sent to.”—H.M.W. 

PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
pase dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
ollow : 


Mr. J. H. Harman, Montpelier, Cheltenham. 

Mr. Edward T. Allison, 149 and 151 Ecciesall Road, Sheffield. 
Messrs. W. M. Thomson & Co., 230 Strand, W.C. 

Mr. F. A. Crudge, Belle Vue Library, Malvern. 


Junior Questions and Answers 


Rouges. 


The General Rules are the same as for the Senior “‘ Acapemy Questions 
and Answers” (q.v.), with these exceptions: Envelopes must be distinct! 
marked J.Q.A., and Questions and Answers must confined to Britis 
Literature, &. Notes on matters of curiosity and interest may also be 
sent in, and comments upon incorrect Answers printed will 
also count for the Competition. The principal points considered in 
awarding the prizes will be intelligence, originality, and style. 

Compstition Rvuss. 


Two prizes to the value of Five Shillings each will be awarded weekly, 
until further notice, for the two best Questions, Answers, or Notes. The 
Editor’s decisions must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
entered upon with regard to the awards. The names and addresses of the 
prize-winners will be published each week and the winning contributions 
indicated by an asterisk. Each prize will consist of five shillings’ worth of 
books, to be chosen by the prize-winner from the stock of a local bookseller, 
upon whom an order will be given. The Competition is limited to residents 
in the United Kingdom. No competitor can win a prize more than once a 
month. Every set of Questions, Answers, or Notes must be accompanied, as 
a guarantee of good faith, by the signature of a parent, guardian, clergy- 
man, master, or other responsible person. No boy or girl above the age of 
seventeen can enter for the competition. The utmost brevity compatible 
with clearness is desirable. Competitors must work without assistance from 
any one. 


WON-ADHERENCE TO THE RULES CARRIES DIS- 
QUALIFICATION. 


NOTICEH.—iIt is found necessary to ask competitors con- 
tributing to “Junior” Questions and Answers, to cut out 
and send in with con utions the Competition Coupon 
from the current issue, which will be found on one of the 
cover-pages. Exceptions will be made in the case of schools, 
when any master may send in under one cover and with 
one coupon, contributions from any or all of the boys in the 
schools, the same exception holding good for the c 
in one family, in which case the parent or guardian may 
act as above described. 


Questions 
LITERATURE. 


* Faerie Queen.’’—How do we know that Spenser. intended to write twelve 
books to complete the story of the “ Faerie Gasee "?—Enid Samet. 

Por’s Raven.—What is the real meaning of the mysterious raven in the 
“Raven,” by E. A. Poe?—Duncan Collingwood Ogilvie. 

Seven Wonpers.—Can any one tell me if any verse or poem has been 
written about “ The Seven Wonders of the World”? If so, by whom?— 
Ben Belch. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Piars.—Can any one tell me why Shakespeare’s plays were 
not published during his lifetime ?—Enid Samuel. 
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Krxe Artuur.—How did the legend about this king first originate ?— 


Dennis Bird, : q 
Roya Porrs.—Have any of our kings or queens ever written poetry ?— 
Agatha Jermyn. HISTORY. 
GenesLoey.—Is there now existing any family which is equally descended 
from Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell?—N. Hamlyn. 
Frre or Lonpon.—Can anyone tell me how many churches and houses were 
burnt in the Fire of London?—Ethel Bishopp. 
Swamp Drarnace.—Who was the first man that drained the swamps in 
England ?—Leslie Graham Bishopp. 
Why is it that so many of the greater monasteries 
in Yorkshire were of the Cistercian order; namely, those of Rievaulx, 
Fountains, Byland, Kirkstall and many others? And why were Cistercian 
abbeys nearly always dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary?- Edward 
Tudor Long. 


YORKSHIRE ApBrys. 


GENERAL. 

Uprern Ten.—What is the meaning, of the expression, “The upper ten,” 
and how did it originate ?—Sydney Thomas. 

SvusMarines.—Who first invented submarines, and to which country dces 
the credit of introducing them be!ong?—F. Pillar. 

Acrors.—What is the origin of the old custom of calling actors “ His 
Majesty's Servants ''?—N. Hamlyn. 

PHoTograruy.—When was photography invented, and by whom?—Dora S. 
Johnson. 

Conscience Money.—What is the meaning of “conscience money 
Sydney Thomas. 

Wnar 1s Arr?—I have been reading Tolstoy’s “‘ What is Art?”’’ but I am 
still puzzled as to the meaning of this question. Can any one give me a 
clear definition ?—Dora S. Johnson. 

Prirsts or Mrcca.—I have read in a magazine that the priests of Mecca 
can tell by your hand whether you are a real Arab or a dressed-up English- 
man. Is that so?—Ian Campbell. 

Roman Roaps.—Can any one tell me why the old Roman roads were £0 
much superior to our present-day roads? I cannot make it out, as so many 
improvements have taken place since then.—Enid Samuel. 

Horsr.—What is the origin of the word “ horse,”’ on which clothes are 
dried? In some parts of Yorkshire it is called a ‘‘ winter hedge,’ because 
in summer clothes are dried on the hedge in the garden.—Dora Brooke. 

#% Lorp’s Surrer.—Why in pictures of the Lord's supper do you generally 
see a salt-cellar upside down, with the salt spilt?—lan Campbell. 


Answers 
LITERATURE. 

Hom: r.—The Greeks themselves, and all men till the end of the eighteent’) 
century, were nearly unanimous in believing the Iliad and the Odyssey to 
be the work of one poet Homer. Homer is named in a spurious fragment 
of Hesiod, but the earliest authentic mention is in the philosopher and poet, 
Xenophanes, who flourished about 510 p.c. The name “‘ Homerus”’ means 
fitted together,’’ and was the ordinary word for a hostage, i.e., a pledge 
agreed upon between two ~: ies. But nothing was accurately known about 
his life or date. It may be taken as certain that the poet of the primary 
Iliad had no share in the authorship of the Odyssey. Possibly, the Ionian 
poet (or poets) who enlarged the Odyssey had a hand in the enlargement of 
the Lliad.—Leslie Keith Gifford-W ood. 

[Other answers from James McMichael, jun., Dorethy Kirtland, Gladys 
Brooke, and others.) 

Suakespeare's Historicat Prays.—The historical plays, from “ Richard II.” 
to “‘ Richard III.,"" form a consecutive group. All these plays take place 
within the same hundred years, and each of them contains some characters 
which appear in the preceding play. ‘ King John” and “ Henry VIII.” 
are both isolated plays.—Dorothy Pelham. 

Map Poet { name sometimes given to Nathaniel Lee (1657-169C), an 
English dramatic poet, who in 1664 became insane, and was confined in 
Bediam for four years. It was also given to Macdonald Clark (1798-1842), 
author of various fugitive poetical pieces in which there are some glimmer 
ings of genius. He died in the Ineane Asylum at Bloomingdale, New 
York.—Ben Bele). 

[Other answers from Duncan C. Ogilvie, and others.) 

SHAKesPeARE'’s Frust Piay.—We cannot be absolutely sure which was 
Shakespeare's first play, but it is considered from internal evidence that 

Love's Labour's Lost " was the first one he wrote. This play is supposed 
to have been written in 1591, though it was not published. till 1597.—Charles 
Maclver Grant Ogilvie 

SHAKeEsPeARe's First Pray.—It is said ty Drake that Shakespeare's first 
play was Pericles,’ which was written in 1590. But Malone says that 
the First Part of “King Henry VI.’ was the first, and was written in 
1589, while the Second and Third Parts were written in 1591.—Eleanor Harle. 

[Other answere from Dorothy Pelham, N. Hamlyn, Leslie Keith Gifford- 
Wood ] 

First Prinrep Boox.—The first printed hook is said to have been 

Speculum Humane Salvationis,’’ printed by Koster at Haarlem in 1438. 

Dorothy Pelham. 

[Other answers from Eleanor Harle and others.} 

En@Lisn Comepy.The first regular English comedy was “ Ralph Roister 
Loister,”’ composed by Nicholas Udal, master first of Eton and then of 
Westminster School, who wrote plays for his pupils to act; it was written 
about the time of Henry VIII.—#leanor Harle. 

HISTORY. 

Toc, Viritis.—The common toga usually worn by men, made of white 
wool, without any ornament or colour. Cic. Att. v. 20. Id. Phil. Il. 18. 
The conclusion of boyhood was commemorated among the Romans by the 
exchan¢ing the pretexta for the toga virilis at the end of their 14th or 15th 
year.—-Leslie Keith Gifford-Wocd 

Other answers from Dorothy Kirtland, James McMichael, jun., and 
Helen Brooke. | 

Figntine Monarcus.—It would be almost impossible to say who was the 
first king of England to lead his people to battle, as all those ancient kings 
were always leaders of their subjects as well. It would also depend on 
whether you meant the first king of all England or only the first king of one 
of the kingdoms into which England was divided. The last king of England 
to lead his subjects to battle was George LI., who won the battle of Dettingen 
in 1743.—Dorothy Kirtland. 


Henry III.—It is not likely that Henry IIT. was crowned with his 
mother’s bracelet, but he was more probably crowned with’a plain band 
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of gold, most likely one of the treasures of Gloucester Abbey.—Edward 
Tudor Long. 
[Other answers from Dorothy Kirt'and and others.] 
GENERAL. 

_Gtass.—The origin of glass is uncertain. The earliest known representa? 
tion of glass-blowing is in a town of the fifth dynasty at Sakkara, about 
1,490 years before the Christian era. The earliest manufacture of ftint-glats 
in England was begun in 1507.—U/. Brooke. 


A Rotanp ror an Ottver.—A blow for a blow, tit for tat. Roland and 
Oliver were two of the paladins of Charlemagne, whose exploits are so 
similar that it is very difficult to keep them distinct. What Roland did 
Oliver did, and what Oliver did Roland did. At length the two met in 
single combat, and fought for five consecutive days on an island in the 
Rhine, but neither gained the least advantage.—Ben Belch. ‘ 

[Other answers from Duncan Collingwood Ogilvie, and others.] 


*%& Picrure Gatteries.—The reason a sheet of glass is placed in front of 
paintings is to keep the vitiated atmosphere from them. Impure air 
abounds in carbonic acid and sulphuretted hydrogen, and it is the presence 
of the latter that blackens the “lights,’’ and causes most of the middle 
tints and shades to fade.—Ben Belch. 


Oupest City.—The cldest cities are Damascus, Tangiers, or poesibly 
Petra, “the rose-red city half as old as time,” as a poet calls it.—Leslie 
Keith Gifford-Wood. 

[Which Poet?—Ep.] 
[Other answers from Dorothy Kirtland, %c., and others.] 


GREATER BRITAIN.—The term ‘Greater Britain” is used to denote the 
whole of the British Empire, with the exception of the British Isles.— 
Dorothy Pelham. 

[Other answers from James McMichael, jun., and others.] 

Maunpy Money.—Maundy is the religious ceremony of washing the 
feet of others, in commemoration of Christ’s washing His disciples’ feet 
at the Last Supper; the Maundy Money is given away on the Thursday 
in Easter week by the royal almoner; it is a penny for every year of 
the sovereign’s reign. Small silver coins have been coined for the purpose 
since 1662.—Kleanor Harle. : 

[Other answers from Dorothy Pelham, Dorothy Kirtland, and others.} 

Scotch Parer Lorps, AvurHors Wanted, Fieutine Monarcus, Pragmatic 
SANCTION, ASSASSIN, OsTEND Maniresto.—Further answers received from 
Dorothy Pelham, Leslie Keith Gifford-Wood, Dorothy Kirtland, James 
M‘ Michael, Jun., Gladys Brooke, Helen Brooke. 

N.S., who has sent in a question re Cricket, is referred to the issues of 
September 17, 24, and October 29, where his question has been asked and 


answered. 
PRIZE-WINNERS. (See asterisks.) 
Tan Campse.t, Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 
Ben Betcu, 162 Devonshire Street, Sheffield. 
to whom orders have been sent for five shillingsworth of books, to be bought 
of: 
Mr. Albert E. Fulker, Boscombe Library, Bournemouth. 
Messrs. Loxley Brothers, 68 Fargate Street, Sheffield. 








THE “WEIS” CLIPPING FILE. 


Remarkably handy for filing clippings, advertisements, data of 
all kinds. in fact, it will systematise all the usefal 
information you should always have easily accessible— 
but don’t. Has 20 heavy Manilla envelopes, ruled and indexed. 
Size of book, 6x10x2 inches. Bound in dark green vellum de 
luxe, only 3s. Buy one of these, it will be money well invested. 


THE CLIP THAT WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Will hold from two to sixty sheets of payer. This 
clip is easy to wse—attached quickly. Has mo 
prongs to tear or perforate papers. Will nct 
tangle in the box. Can be. used over and over 
again. If it is strained on one side turn it the 
ouucr way and it is stronger than ever. 

PACKED 100 IN A Box. 
Price 6d.—12 Boxes, 4s. 
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